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1THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 


QUARTERLY 


EDITORIAL 


Is THERE ANY PROSPECT THAT THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
religion and modern science is approaching its close? 
It is true that there have been eager, almost frantic, 


9) denials that any conflict exists; but certain teachings of 


our scientists and their effect upon the religious ideas 
of many students in our colleges and universities con- 
fute the denial. However, there is coming about a 
change in alignment of the opposing forces. In late 
years a wing of the scientific line has actually, not only 
ceased to contend against the upholders of 'Theism, but 
has begun to go over to their side. This has profound 
significance for the future influence of both religion and 
science. 

In July, 1926, Dr. Wyckoff published in this quar- 


| terly an article upon The Downfall of the Mechanistic 
} Dynasty, dealing with the mechanistic theory as it ap- 


plied to philosophy, sociology, psychology, and ethics. 


4 In the present issue he gives a second part of this dis- 


cussion, confining his attention to the failure of that 
theory as it is applied to the physical sciences, appar- 


4 ently its stronghold. 


The present paper is essentially a review of Sir 


i) James Jeans’ notable little book, The Mysterious Uni- 
| verse. Dr. Wyckoff takes up its chapters in order and 
¢ shows how Theism has received from the most advanced 
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modern physicists support of an unexpected nature. It 
would be out of place to offer here a review of his re- 
view; but we urge its careful reading, since one is 
brought to realize that explorers intent upon only the 
physical realm have at last reached a remote shore of the 
universe in whose sands they recognize the footprints of 
a Creator. 


CHRISTIANITY IS THE GREAT SINGING RELIGION. THIS 
is one of the things that puts it in a class by itself. 
Hence the writers of its hymns and music are men of 
no small importance in its history and in its influence 
upon the world. Moreover, a knowledge of these 
authors and composers adds richly to the meaning and 
impressiveness of what they have contributed to the 
advancement of our Lord’s cause. 

One of the prominent names in this shining list is 
that of James Montgomery who gave to the whole evan- 
gelical church some of its most inspiring and spiritually 
unlifting songs. Under the heading, James Mont- 
gomery, Moravian Hymn Writer, Mr. Greenfield 
sketches Montgomery’s rather unusual, and at times 
stormy, career; and further he shows how several of 
his hymns originated and gives ample quotations from 
them. 

One will be struck by the seeming disharmony be- 
tween some of the activities of Montgomery in earthly 
affairs and the marvelously beautiful spiritual expres- 
sion of his hymns. Not that there is any inconsistency 
here, but we do not naturally associate the political 
writer and the religious poet. It is plain that a man can 
take his place manfully in the affairs of this world and 
yet, in his inmost life and in his widest and most endur- 
ing influence, be a man of God. 
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WHEN WE THINK OF THE REFORMATION WE THINK OF 
Luther; but before his time there were men and forces 
working against Rome’s universal sway. In this issue 
we have a carefully prepared account of a thinker whose 
life was a challenge to papal domination and whose 
writings greatly influenced Luther, yet a man whose life 
and works are almost unknown to the average reader 
of history. Taking up at random three works dealing 
with church history that lie at hand, we do not find in 
their indexes the name of this man, William of Ockham. 

The paper we refer to, The Life, Teaching, and In- 
fluence of William of Ockham, is written by Professor 
Birch, who has recently made a valuable contribution 
to scholarly literature by his publication, in English, of 
Ockham’s De Sacramento Altaris, along with its origi- 
nal Latin text. When it is known that scholars have 
lamented the great difficulty experienced in gaining ac- 
cess to Ockham’s works, since they have never been col- 
lected and printed, the magnitude of such an undertak- 
ing may be imagined. 

Professor Birch opens with a sketch of Ockham’s 
life, which can hardly be other than a sketch since 
relatively little is known of it. Then the works of Ock- 
ham are briefly taken up, and after that his influence 
upon Martin Luther. The latter part, over half, of the 
paper is devoted to the psychology and philosophy of 
Ockham, a most interesting study. It is easy to see how 
Luther would be attracted by the writings of such a 
thinker. 

One important matter brought out is the independ- 
ent character of this man’s thinking. He was not only 
profound in thought, but independent in utterance, 
and that at a time when it cost something to oppose the 
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Church, as he did. This paper is unusual and takes the 
reader somewhat out of the beaten paths of historical 
study. 


A SUBJECT OF CONTINUAL INTEREST TO THE BIBLE 
student is Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament 
and the use He made of it. Did He deny it, at least in 
part, or ignore it, or correct it, or believe it? How did 
He regard its Messianic passages? Did He render 
part of the Old Testament obsolete, or did He turn 
attention to it all as a living and abiding portion of the 
inspired message to men? 

Under the title, Jesus’ Use of the Old Testament, 
Professor Dana touches a number of the questions that 
spring from even a casual consideration of this impor- 
tant theme—important because it has much to do with 
giving to Christ His place in history. Unless He be 
seen as having recognition, even as the pivotal character, 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, the history of Israel must 
largely sink to the level of general accounts of the races 
of men. 

Professor Dana confines himself to “three matters 
of prime importance”: Christ’s view of the Old Testa- 
ment, His knowledge of it, and His interpretation of it. 
The first of these divisions receives most attention, and 
takes up, in turn, the fact that our Lord formulated 
no definition of inspiration, that He confirmed the his- 
torical validity of the Old Testament, that He accepted 
its Messianic prophecies, and that, while holding it as 
inspired truth, He nevertheless did not regard it as the 
completed revelation of God. On this last point our 
Lord saw the necessity of a fuller and more complete 
revelation of the will and purpose of God; since the 
people who had received these Scriptures had largely 
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The value of a paper like this lies very largely in its 
} suggested lines of study; for no exhaustive handling of 
_ even a subordinate topic is possible in a single article 
| of reasonable length. 


| THE RAPIDLY CHANGING CONDITIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE 
| in America make the rural church a subject of constant 
| concern. The country pastor of intelligence and edu- 
| cation would not be socially normal if he did not feel a 
| sense of isolation and of disadvantage. For these 
reasons we frequently assign him a place in these pages. 
| In this issue Mr. Siler gives his ideas of The Prob- 
‘lems of a Country Minister. He begins with personal 
problems, no small matter with many a struggling 
_ preacher in a remote and sparsely settled district; his 
church problem and his community problem follow. It 
would be a good thing if the country layman might 
read and reflect upon what Mr. Siler has to say about 
the first of these at least. 

The great disadvantage of over-churched small 
communities is emphasized, and this gives the crusaders 
for church union some good points. The development 
of leadership from among the country laity is a point 
not always stressed by writers in this field. A country 
preacher has a very distinct relation to his community, 
which offers both dangers and opportunities to his es- 
sential vocation of preaching the Gospel. 

In such articles as this brief outline we do not ask 
for new discoveries as to conditions or wonderful inno- 
vations in meeting them. What we look for are the 
counsels of faithful men of experience and judgment 
in these matters—of the kind we have here. 
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THE EXEGETICAL STUDIES IN THIS ISSUE INCLUDE ONE 
based on an Old Testament passage and one in the na- 
ture of a New Testament word study. Professor Os- 
born deals with Isaiah 40:27-31, and Dr. Kuist takes 
up Some Arduous Elements of Christian Experience. 

Each of these brief papers has in it possibilities for 
helpful sermons. We believe that the busy minister 
who occasionally glances longingly at his Hebrew and 
Greek Testaments, but lacks the time to do more than 
look up a passage now and then, will welcome these 
helps toward expository preaching. 


OuR PURPOSE IN THE BOOK REVIEW DEPARTMENT IS NOT 
to cover superficially a large number of books in each 
issue, but to give discriminating and impartial studies 
of a few. Here are the titles of seven reviewed this 
time: 

The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization—Robinson. 

‘The De Sacramento Altaris of William of Ockham.— 
Birch. 

The Meaning of the Cross —Coffin. 

Hinduism Invades America —Thomas. 

Our Authorized Bible Vindicated.—Wilkinson. 

Christian Symbolics.—Klotsche. 

Religions and Philosophies in the United States of 
America.—W eber. 


R. M. K. 


| THE DOWNFALL OF THE MECHANISTIC 
: DYNASTY 


Part ITI 


By ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF 


| FEw RELIGIOUS THINKERS realize that a profound revo- 
| lution in scientific thought concerning the universe and 
_ the reality from which it comes has taken place within 
twenty-five years. A revolution as radical and more 
) significant in many ways than that which came in the 
| days of Copernicus. It is as yet attracting little atten- 
| tion among religious leaders because its field is minute 
_ phenomena of a highly technical character, and the lay 
mind in general is not prepared to understand it. Yet 
no scientific position since the birth of the new era has 
_ meant so much to Theism. The story of this revolution 
in scientific thought is one of the most thrilling intel- 
 lectual adventures in the history of mankind. 

In July, 1926, under the same title, the writer told 
the story of the downfall of the mechanistic dynasty in 
the fields of philosophy, sociology, psychology, and 
ethics. There was, however, one field into which he did 
not venture to enter—the physical sciences. Here 
classical physics, with its mechanistic theory of the uni- 
verse, still held undisputed sway over the minds of the 
majority of educated people. So that a layman who 
moved by faith through this realm showed wisdom in 
leaving it untouched. 

The first article under this title began with these 
words: ‘The dream of world empire, which since the 
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dawn of the modern age has stirred the imagination of 
physical scientists, at the close of the nineteenth century 
seemed in a fair way to be realized.”” The universe was | 
believed to be of the nature of a machine; the law of | 
cause and effect was thought to control all inanimate 
nature; and the hope was cherished that this mechanistic 
control would ultimately be proven to control all living | 
things, man included. Mechanism in biology, behavior- — 
ism in psychology, social determinism in sociology, and 
naturalism in philosophy were all confident of ultimate 
victory. And they instinctively felt that the strength 
of their positions depended upon their ability to prove 
the social sciences to be natural sciences, patterned after 
the classical physical sciences. 

At the very dawn of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, there were a number of natural scientists, like 
Max Planck, Sir J. J. Thomson, Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, Einstein, and others, who were finding phenomena 
that did not fit into the mechanistic theory. In that un- 
friendly period they dared to advance nonmechanistic 
theories, only to find them criticized and ridiculed. The 
mechanists were in command, and so these men had 
to suffer accordingly. This control was still power- 
ful in 1926. During the last four years, however, the 
revolt against the mechanistic dynasty has been more 
active. Under the leadership of scientists like White- 
head, Millikan, Eddington, and Jeans, together with 
many others not so well known, the mechanists have 
been having a very difficult time to hold their throne. 
This agitation has stimulated the urge to write this final 
chapter in the history of the mechanistic dynasty. But 
the material which Whitehead, Millikan, and Edding- 
ton sought to popularize was still so technical that any 
such move seemed ill-advised. With the publication of 
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¢ Sir James Jeans’ second volume, The Mysterious Uni- 
| verse’ there appears a little book so readable, so easily 
| understood, and so available, that no further excuse for 
| delay exists. 


This article is best described as a tour through the 


» realm of modern physical science, conducted by Sir 
| James Jeans. With this understanding, the writer is 
) to decide where we shall stop and what quotations shall 
{ be used. And his interest is primarily in the religious 
| implications of Jeans’ scientific point of view. In pre- 
) senting his findings, where exactness of statement is im- 
‘ portant, the author will be allowed to use his own words. 


This method also will have the advantage of placing in 


| the hands of the reader a wealth of available quotations 
| containing high Theistic value. 


The first chapter, The Dying Sun, is absorbingly 


| interesting; but it does not bear upon our subject so 
directly that we need to give attention to it. And, as it 
_ raises questions upon which Jeans and Millikan are not 
in entire agreement, it seems best to begin with the sec- 


ond chapter. It is here that we enter the field of phy- 
sics, and almost immediately encounter the great prin- 
ciple of causation, which is the basis of the mechanistic 
dynasty. Humanity had been living in this world many 


years before this law was discovered. Its final estab- 
- lishment took place in the seventeenth century. Galileo 


and Newton were responsible for its general acceptance. 
After Newton found that the universal law of gravita- 
tion controlled even comets, he wrote, ““Would that the 
rest of the phenomena of nature could be deduced by a 
like kind of reasoning from mechanical principles.” 
Following this quotation, Jeans writes: 


1The Mysterious Unwerse. By Sir James Jeans, M.A., D.Sc., Se.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. New York: The Macmillan Company. 19380. Pp. xii+163. 
Index. Illustrations. 
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Out of this resulted a movement to interpret the whole 
material universe as a machine, a movement which steadily 
gained force until its culmination in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. . . . It was the age of the engineer- | 
scientist, whose primary ambition was to make mechanical | 
models of the whole of nature. [P. 19.] 


In those fields where phenomena failed to comply 
with the mechanistic theory it was firmly believed that | 
these exceptions would, with increased scientific knowl- 
edge, fall into line. So that it was to these fields of re- | 
search that much attention was devoted. 

The general acceptance of the law of causation and ' 
its mechanical interpretation of nature were exercising — 
a profound effect upon the scientific view of human 
nature and of life. Mechanistic philosophies and 
idealistic philosophies were waging hot battles during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet it was 
well into the nineteenth century before human life 
showed any serious danger of falling under the sway of 
mechanism. But when Darwin came forward with his 
theory of evolution, natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest, biology made a strong bid for belief in 
mechanistic control over human life also. Soon after 
this the chemist made the discovery that living cells were 
formed of precisely the same chemical atoms as non- 
living matter. Then physiological psychology made its 
appearance, and finally Behaviorism. Each of these 
theories was wildly heralded as one more field of nature 
and life to yield to the rule of the mechanistic dynasty, 
until its universal dominion seemed scientifically estab- 
lished. 

The conquerors speedily divided the kingdom into 
new provinces, and proceeded to place new viceroys 
in power. A few outlaws, like artists, poets, and preach- 
ers, remained unsubdued; but they were minor groups 
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) which time would soon settle. This was the happy and 
) peaceful outlook in the mechanistic dynasty a few years 
} ago. 

| Hardly had it started to enjoy the fruits of victory, 
| however, when its peace was rudely disturbed. Not by 
j artists or poets or preachers, but by the very scientists 
i who had been busy researching in the regions where 
) defiant phenomena had lurked. And, before it was 
) realized, a revolution of gigantic proportions in scien- 
| tific thinking was in action. Professor Jeans describes 
| this event as follows: 


An almost kaleidoscopic re-arrangement of scientific 
| thought came with the change of century. The nineteenth cen- 
) tury had lasted just long enough for science to discover that 
i certain phenomena, radiation and gravitation in particular, 
) defied all attempts at a purely mechanical explanation. 

| the average man of science was rapidly becoming convinced 
| that no machine could be constructed to reproduce the light of 
-a candle or the fall of an apple. [P. 21.] 


: These findings of the average man of science were 
/ supported by many concrete discoveries. Of one our 
author tells in this passage: 


Then, in the closing months of the century, Professor Max 
Planck of Berlin brought forward a tentative explanation of 
certain phenomena of radiation which had so far completely 
defied interpretation. Not only was his explanation non- 
_ mechanical in its nature; it seemed impossible to connect it up 
with any mechanical line of thought. [P. 21.] 


Professor Planck fought for his nonmechanical ex- 
planation against very great odds, and finally won a 
victory. So we read: 


Largely for this reason [its nonmechanical nature], it 
was criticised, attacked and even ridiculed. But it proved 
brilliantly successful, and ultimately developed into the modern 
“quantum theory,” which forms one of the great dominating 
principles of modern physics. Also, although this was not 
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apparent at the time, it marked the end of the mechanical age 
in science, and the opening of a new era. [P. 21.] 


This brilliant triumph of Professor Planck’s non- 
mechanical explanation of defiant radiation phenomena, 
you will note, “marked the end of the mechanical age 
in science.” But it was not until 1917 that Einstein 
showed how revolutionary this explanation was. He 
pointed out that it dethroned the law of causation from 
the position it had hitherto held as the guiding principle | 
in the natural world. The old science had confidently 
proclaimed that nature could follow only one road, that — 
mapped out for it from the beginning. The new science — 
proves that nature cannot predict with certainty; it can 
only speak in terms of probabilities. This point is il- 
lustrated in several ways, and is pregnant with possi- 
bilities for religion. So Jeans says: 


Thus, although we are still far from any positive knowl- 
edge, it seems possible that there may be some factor, for which 
we have so far found no better name than fate, operating in 
nature to neutralise the cast-iron inevitability of the old law 
of causation. The future may not be as unalterably deter- 
mined by the past as we used to think; in part at least it may 
rest on the knees of whatever gods there be. [P. 27.] 


Pressing this point a little further he says: 


Many other considerations point in the same direction. 
For instance, Professor Heisenberg has shewn that the con- 
cepts of the modern quantum theory involve what he calls a 
“principle of indeterminacy.” We have long thought of the 
workings of nature as exemplifying the acme of precision. Our 
man-made machines are, we know, imperfect and inaccurate, 
but we have cherished a belief that the innermost workings of 
the atom would exemplify absolute accuracy and precision. 
Yet Heisenberg now makes it appear that nature abhors 
accuracy and precision above all things. [P. 27 f.] 


This principle of indeterminacy is presented effec- 
tively by Eddington and many others. It shows that 
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nature is so constituted that allowance has to be made 
for a mysterious quantity known as “Planck’s constant 
_h,” which is uniform throughout the universe. We are 
| deeply interested in this mysterious quantity called 
| Planck’s constant h, and we will come upon it in another 
) form later. In the writer’s book, Acute and Chronic 
Unbelief, which appeared in 1924, we made this remark: 


The characteristic of twentieth century science is the dis- 
| covery of forces and elements whose existence the nineteenth 
_ century scientists failed to find. . . . The universe con- 
| structed upon the theories of the nineteenth century science no 
} longer exists for the modern scientist. The next great dis- 
} covery of the unknown may be that of the “Unknown God.” 
fe. 139 f.] 


How literally this prophecy is being fulfilled will 
soon be apparent. Take this quotation from Jeans for 
example: 


Probably the majority of physicists expect that in some 
| way the law of strict causation will in the end be restored to its 
| old place in the natural world. So far it has not been restored, 
| with the result that, up to the present at least, the picture of 
the universe presented by the new physics contains more room 
_ than did the old mechanical picture for life and consciousness 
to exist within the picture itself, together with the attributes 
which we commonly associate with them, such as free-will, and 
the capacity to make the universe in some small degree different 
by our presence. [P. 31.] 


Following this comes a statement that brings no 
comfort to Behaviorists: 


For, for aught we know, or for aught that the new science 
can say to the contrary, the gods which play the part of fate 
to the atoms of our brains may be our own minds. Through 
these atoms our minds may perchance affect the motions of 
our bodies and so the state of the world around us. To-day 
science can no longer shut the door on this possibility; she has 
no longer any unanswerable argument, to bring against our 
innate conviction of free-will. [P. 31.] 
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We wish it were possible to devote more space to the 
next chapter, Matter and Radiation. It is teeming with | 
interesting facts and knowledge. ‘The theory which 
dominates it was announced by Professor Jeans over _ 
twenty-six years ago, and it is, that matter and radia- _ 
tion are one and the same thing. This idea is in accord 
with Einstein’s claim. If this be true we live in a uni- 
verse of waves. And it is in this world of radiation that 
we find the ultimate nature of things. The chapter con- 
cludes with this arresting sentence: 

These concepts reduce the whole universe to a world of 
light, potential or existent, so that the whole story of its crea- 
tion can be told with perfect accuracy and completeness in the 
six words: “God said, ‘Let there be Light.’” [P. 83 f.] 

The chapter on Relativity and the Ether consists 
of a series of brilliant demonstrations by modern science 
to prove that the nature of the universe is not modelled 
on the lines of a machine, but on that of a thinking mind. 
Here again the “illusion of determinacy” and the dom- 
ination of causation fall by the wayside. Even the law 
of gravitation, which Newton found to be the basis of 
his whole mechanistic view of nature, is shown to be 
nothing more than a mathematical formula. And this 
is where Einstein and Newton clash. It was found that 
Newton’s law of gravitation did not conform to the find- 
ings of modern science. Three phenomena existed of 
which Newton took no notice, and Jeans says: 


In other words, nature provided three distinct ways of 
deciding observationally between the laws of Einstein and 
Newton. When the test was made, the decision was favourable 
to Einstein in every case. [P. 119.] 

So that the very law upon which the mechanistic 
theory of the universe was founded two hundred and 
fifty years ago was found to be untrue to nature in her 
deeper realms. 
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_ The last chapter, Into the Deep Waters, is an at- 
/tempt to interpret philosophically the findings of the 
/new scientific view of the universe. As our scientist 
leaves the field of science and moves over into the realm 
|of metaphysical speculation he feels that he is going 
from the shallows into the deep waters. But the phil- 
) osopher and theologian have exactly the reverse feeling. 
| The deep waters are the new scientific theories of the 
universe found in the first four chapters. When he 
| turns to the metaphysical problems they feel that they 
are touching bottom again. This chapter should be 
closely studied. It is rich in Theistic raw material. A 
few quotations will sufficiently acquaint the reader with 
/ its main thesis. The first statement which arrests our 
) attention, reads: 


a a i — 
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To drop our metaphor, nature seems very conversant with 
) the rules of pure mathematics, as our mathematicians have 
) formulated them in their studies, out of their own inner con- 
) sciousness and without drawing to any appreciable extent on 
| their experience of the outer world. By “pure mathematics” 
/ is meant those departments of mathematics which are creations 
/ of pure thought, of reason operating solely within her own 
sphere, as contrasted with “applied mathematics” which rea- 
| sons about the external world, after first taking some supposed 
| property of the external world as its raw material. [P. 138. ] 


This statement, that nature is like pure mathematics, 
: is also worked out by Whitehead in his book, Science 
and the Modern World. And it forces him to put into 
_that scientific work a chapter on God. Sir James Jeans 
says: 


To my mind, the laws which nature obeys are less sugges- 
tive of those which a machine obeys in its motion than of those 
which a musician obeys in writing a fugue, or a poet in com- 
posing a sonnet. The motions of electrons and atoms do not 
resemble those of the parts of a locomotive so much as those 
of the dancers in a cotillion. [P. 146.] 
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There is no question that all of this interpretation is 
headed._towards personality. And this now appears: 


If all this is so, then the universe can be best pictured, 
although still very imperfectly and inadequately, as consisting 


of pure thought, the thought of what, for want of a wider | 
word, we must describe as a mathematical thinker. [P. 146 f.] 


It is most significant that at this point our author | 
turns to Newton’s great rival, Bishop Berkeley, for his | 


next idea: 


In the stately and sonorous diction of a bygone age, 
Bishop Berkeley summed up his philosophy in the words: 
‘“‘All the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word 


all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world, | 
have not any substance without the mind. . . . So long | 


as they are not actually perceived by me, or do not exist in 
my mind, or that of any other created spirit, they must either 


have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of some | 


Eternal Spirit.” [P. 147.] 


The full significance of this next passage in Jeans’ 
work should be carefully noted: 


* Modern science seems to me to lead, by a very different 
road, to a not altogether dissimiliar conclusion. Because of 
our different line of approach we have reached the last of the 
above three alternatives first, and the others appear unimpor- 
tant by comparison. It does not matter whether objects “‘exist 
in my mind, or that of any other created spirit” or not; their 
objectivity arises from their subsisting “in the mind of some 
Eternal Spirit.” [P. 147. ] 


This idea leads directly to the subject of creation, 
and he says: 

Now the entropy of the universe has not yet reached its 
final maximum: we should not be thinking about it if it had. 
It is still increasing rapidly, and so must have had a beginning; 
there must have been what we may describe as a “creation” at 
a time not infinitely remote. [P. 154.] 


So he is forced to this conclusion: 


If the universe is a universe of thought, then its creation 
must have been an act of thought. Indeed the finiteness of 


| 


| 
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| time and space almost compel us, of themselves to picture the 
| creation as an act of thought; the determination of the con- 
} stants such as the radius of the universe and the number of 


electrons it contained imply thought, whose richness is meas- 


/ ured by the immensity of these quantities. Time and space, 
h which form the setting for the thought, must have come into 
) being as part of this act. [P. 154.] 


Thus he brings us back to a very familiar theological 


i position: 


Modern scientific theory compels us to think of the creator 


4 as working outside time and space, which are part of his crea- 
| tion, just as the artist is outside his canvas. “Non in tempore, 
+ sed cum tempore, finxit Deus mundum.” [P. 155.] 


Here then are a few of Jeans’ practical conclusions 


that are full of religious values: 


To-day there is a wide measure of agreement, which on the 


| physical side of science approaches almost to unanimity, that 
| the stream of knowledge is heading towards a non-mechanical 
) reality; the universe begins to look more like a great thought 
| than like a great machine [p. 158]. 


This scientific knowledge carries with it this corol- 


lary: 


Mind no longer appears as an accidental intruder into the 


' realm of matter; we are beginning to suspect that we ought 
» rather to hail it as the creator and the governor of the realm 


of matter—not of course our individual minds, but the mind 


1 in which the atoms out of which our individual minds have 
| grown exist as thoughts [p. 158]. 


This brings us to his passage which contains the 


| deathblow to materialism and mechanism: 


The new knowledge compels us to revise our hasty first 
impressions that we had stumbled into a universe which either 
did not concern itself with life or was actively hostile to life. 
The old dualism of mind and matter, which was mainly responsi- 
ble for the supposed hostility, seems likely to disappear, not 
through matter becoming in any way more shadowy or insub- 
stantial than heretofore, or through mind becoming resolved 


into a function of the working of matter, but through sub- 
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stantial matter resolving itself into a creation and manifesta- | 
tion of mind. [P. 158 f.] | 


This all leads to one of the most interesting re-inter- | 
pretations of the fundamental nature of the universe 
that has been made since the dawn of the scientific era, | 
as Jeans puts it: | 


And while much in it [the universe] may be hostile to the | 


material appendages of life, much also is akin to the funda- 
mental activities of life; we are not so much strangers or in- 
truders in the universe as we at first thought. Those inert 
atoms in the primaeval slime which first began to foreshadow 
the attributes of life were putting themselves, more and not 


less, in accord with the fundamental nature of the universe. | 


[P. 159.] 


One feels quite powerless, in a short article, to con- | 


vey any adequate conception of the revolutionary sig- | 


nificance of this “almost kaleidoscopic re-arrangement — 


of scientific thought” which has taken place under our 
own eyes, in our own age. But when the leading re- 


search scientists in the field of the physical sciences make | 
such statements as this: “It does not matter whether | 
objects ‘exist in my mind, or that of any other created — 


spirit’ or not; their objectivity arises from their subsist- 
ing ‘in the mind of some Eternal Spirit,” quoting 
those last words from the idealist Berkeley, a revolution 
in scientific thinking unquestionably has taken place. 
Lest this statement be regarded as a personal opinion 
of our author, Jeans, we will add his word: “To-day 
there is a wide measure of agreement which on the phy- 
sical side of science approaches almost to wnanimity, 
that the stream of knowledge is heading towards a non- 
mechanical reality.” You will notice that the words 
which I have italicized tell us that, in the field of the 
physical sciences, there is almost unanimity upon this 
point. And there is only one alternative to mechanical 
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t reality, and that is Mind. We are not left in doubt as 
to this fact. 

| It has often been asserted that in every struggle be- 
t tween religion and science, science always wins. In this 
| long struggle which the mechanical has been waging 
| against the nonmechanical religion did seem to be los- 
| ing the fight. The materialists, mechanists, naturalists, 
| behaviorists, and humanists felt quite confident that they 
/ were winning the day. They had as their allies the pro- 
| fessorial intellectuals in the academic field and the 
! popular lecturers and writers. But they did not count 
on the research scientists overthrowing their whole 
| regime. The last field of science from which Theism 
' expected support in this modern age was physical 
/ science in its research department. Yet never in the 
history of science has it had nobler support than that 
_ which has been outlined in this article. 

One glance at the review of Psychologies of 1930, 
_ which we have published in THe BisiicaL Review, 
April, 1931, will show very clearly what has happened 
in the field of psychology during the last five years. 
_ And a rereading of The Downfall of the Mechanistic 
Dynasty, published in this quarterly in 1926, will recall 
to mind what has also taken place in the fields of soci- 
ology and philosophy. The downfall of the mechanis- 
tic dynasty is complete. A warfare lasting for over two 
hundred and fifty years is ended. And, while during 
these years science did gain many temporary victories, 
there is no question as to who has won the war. And it 
is not the materialist or the mechanist. Naturalism and 
humanism never before have been so completely repudi- 
ated by the scientific thinking of the age. Theism’s 
golden opportunity waits. 


Spring VALLEY, New YorkK. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, MORAVIAN HYMN 
WRITER 


By Rev. JOHN GREENFIELD, M.A., Moravian Evangelist 


HE WAS A WISE MAN who said: “Let me but write the 
people’s songs, and I care not who makes their laws.” 
The sermons of John Wesley are now read by few; but | 
the hymns of his brother Charles are still sung by mil- | 
lions. All church hymnals contain the songs of Isaac : 
Watts, Charles Wesley, and James Montgomery, the — 
first two the chief hymn writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the last named of the nineteenth. 

James Montgomery, the son of a Moravian minister, 
John Montgomery, was born November 4, 1771, at 
Irvine in Ayrshire, Scotland. ‘This was also the home 
of Robert Burns, then a twelve-year-old lad. Tradition 
has it that one day in Ayrshire William Burns and his 
gifted son Robert were engaged in some manual labor, 
when a member of the church of the Brethren passed 
by. “There goes a Moravian,” said Mr. Burns to his 
son. When the boy asked for an explanation the 
father’s brief reply was: “They pray to Jesus.” There 
was much truth in this description. Ever since that 
marvelous baptism with the Holy Spirit in 1727, 
through many decades of continuous and worldwide 
revivals, the blessed Paraclete had so glorified Christ 
before them that He filled their whole horizon. They 
saw “Jesus only,” and spake of Him and to Him in all 
their prayers, hymns, sermons, and testimonies. 
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_ James Montgomery was one of the fruits of that 
tgreat revival. In 1746 John Cennick, the famous 
| Moravian field preacher and hymn writer, crossed over 
(to Ireland and began to proclaim the unsearchable 
iriches of Christ in County Antrim. Among the thou- 
fsands who gladly received the word of salvation by 
» faith in the blood of the Lamb was a young Scotchman, 
} John Montgomery. Later John Wesley appeared on 
ithe scene, and most of these converts joined the 
) Methodists. But John Montgomery felt drawn to the 
} church of his spiritual father and became a Moravian. 
| After visiting Germany, Montgomery returned to Grace 
| Hill, Ireland, where he began to preach. Here he mar- 
jried Miss Mary Blackley, the daughter of a highly 
jrespected member of the Moravian community. In 
'1775 the young couple received a call to the newly 
| formed congregation in Irvine, Scotland. Here their 
oldest son, James, was born. He and his two brothers, 
| Robert and Ignatius, were placed in the Moravian 
school at Fulneck, England, when the parents accepted 
| a call as missionaries to the West Indies, in 1783. ‘The 
youngest of these brothers became a Moravian minister 
| and the other, Robert, a prosperous merchant. 

| ‘James, the oldest son, spent ten years in this Mora- 
_vian training school, which he had entered when only 
six years of age. His godly parents had hoped and 
prayed that he might become a missionary or minister. 
The lad, however, being a born poet, was led to devote 
himself to literature and ultimately became editor of a 
weekly newspaper called The Sheffield Iris. ‘There be- 
ing no Moravian congregation in that city young Mont- 
gomery worshiped both with the Anglicans and the 
Wesleyans. Toward the middle of his life, after a deep 
spiritual experience, he felt strongly moved to become 
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once more an active member of the Moravian Church, 
where his younger brother was an honored minister and | 
in whose service his parents had laid down their lives in | 
the West Indies. | 

The first stanza of the poem which he composed re- | 


specting his re-admission to the Moravian congregation 
at Fulneck reads: 


People of the living God, 

I have sought the world around; 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found; 
Now to you my spirit turns, 

Turns a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren, where your altar burns, 
O receive me into rest! 


Montgomery’s spiritual experiences were the in- 
spiration of his sacred songs. In 1806 he wrote to a 
friend: “I have no Methodistical hymns to send you. 
When I was at school I wrote many, but I have seldom 
dared to touch holy things since then. My lips and my 
heart want purifying with a coal from the altar.” A 
year later he was more hopeful as indicated by the fol- 
lowing in another letter: “Sometimes a cheering ray of 
hope—of Christian hope—breaks through the pagan 
darkness of my mind and opens Heaven to my desiring 
view. Oh, then, my friend, how does my heart expand, 
my soul aspire! . . . The education I received has 
for ever incapacitated me from being contented and 
happy under any other form of religion than that which 
I imbibed with my mother’s milk.” 

The spiritual experiences of Montgomery as well 
as his poetic genius remind one very much of Cowper. 
Indeed he has been called “the Cowper of the nineteenth 
century.” He himself recognized this in the following 
lines: 
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Lamented Cowper! In thy path I tread; 

O that on me were thy meek spirit shed! 

The woes that wring my bosom once were thine; 
Be all thy virtues, all thy genius mine! 

Peace to thy soul! Thy God my portion be; 
And in His presence may I rest with thee! 

Montgomery’s somewhat stormy political career did 
not contribute to his spiritual life and peace. He lived 
in the exciting times of the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic wars, when almost everybody might be sus- 
pected of “giving aid to the enemy.” His weekly period- 
ical, The Sheffield Iris, was considered by some as “a 
paper of revolutionary political tendencies.” In our 
day it would be regarded as advocating the mildest 
form of democracy. But in those days of inflammable 
patriotism Montgomery was not only subject to several 
fines but also lodged in jail for his publications. 
Happily the government ultimately recognized in him 
a most gifted and loyal subject, and bestowed upon him 
a royal pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

For nearly four decades James Montgomery was 
the chief English hymn writer and the favorite advocate 
of foreign missions in Moravian gatherings as well 
as in other church assemblies. Indeed one such occa- 
sion called into being what in some respects is his best 
hymn. The Wesleyans held a great missionary meeting 
in Liverpool, April 4, 1822. The famous preacher and 
scholar, Dr. Adam Clarke, was in the chair. Mont- 
gomery was one of the speakers. He closed by reciting 
a hymn he had composed for the preceding Christmas, a 
paraphrase of the 72nd psalm in eight long stanzas. So 
deep was the impression made that Dr. Clarke requested 
the poet’s permission to publish that hymn in his great 
Commentary. Here it appears in full, with the follow- 
ing note by Dr. Clarke: 
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The following poetical version of some of the principal 
passages of the foregoing Psalm was made and kindly given me 
by my much respected friend, James Montgomery, Esq. of 
Sheffield. I need not tell the intelligent reader that he has 
seized the spirit and exhibited some of the principal beauties of 
the Hebrew bard; though, (to use his own words in his letter to | 
me) his “hand trembled to touch the harp of Zion.” JI take the | 
liberty to register a wish, which I have strongly expressed to 
himself, that he would favour the Church of God with a 
metrical version of the whole book. 


Montgomery’s paraphrase of the 72nd psalm sug- 
gests comparison with the version of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
The latter wrote the immortal lines beginning, 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run. 


Montgomery’s version is equally beautiful and 
inspiring: 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son! 
Hail, in the time appointed, 
His reign on earth begun! 
He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free, 
To take away transgression 
And reign in equity. 


Kings shall fall down before Him, 
And gold and incense bring ; 

All nations shall adore Him, 

His praise all peoples sing: 

For He shall have dominion 

O’er river, sea and shore, 

Far as the eagle’s pinion, 

Or dove’s light wing, can soar. 


While Montgomery did not find it possible to com- 
ply with the wish of his friend Dr. Clarke and present 
the church with a metrical version of the entire book of 
Psalms, he did render many into most expressive and 
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( beautiful poetry. What can be more tender and appeal- 
ing than his paraphrase of the 23rd psalm: 

The Lord is my Shepherd; no want shall I know; 

I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest ; 

He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow, 

Restores me when wandering, redeems when opprest. 


| Among his other metrical versions of the Psalms 
_ the best known are the following: 


Thy law is perfect, Lord of light! 
Thy testimonies sure; 

The statutes of thy realm are right, 
And thy commandments pure. 


Call Jehovah thy salvation, 

Rest beneath the Almighty’s shade; 
In his secret habitation 

Dwell, nor ever be dismayed ; 
There no tumult can alarm thee, 
Thou shalt dread no hidden snare; 
Guile nor violence can harm thee, 

In eternal safeguard there. 


I love the Lord ;—He lent an ear 
When I for help implored ; 

He rescued me from all my fear; 
Therefore I love the Lord. 


- The hymn by which Montgomery is doubtless best 
known is the one entitled, What is Prayer? It is per- 
haps unequalled on that theme in poetic literature. We 

_ quote the first and last stanzas: 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed : 


The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod, 
Lord! teach us how to pray. 
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As a hymn writer James Montgomery covers a 
larger number of topics and touches a wider range of 
Christian doctrine and experience than any other reli- 
gious poet, with the exception of that prince of English | 
hymnists, Charles Wesley. His great advent, or Christ- 
mas, hymn is well known: 


‘Angels, from the realms of glory, 

Wing your flight o’er all the earth; 

Ye who sang creation’s story, 

Now proclaim Messiah’s birth: 
Come and worship— 

Worship Christ, the new-born King. 


This hymn deserves a place besides Wesley’s famous 
Christmas song, Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. In- 
deed a well known critic has given Montgomery’s hymn 
this high praise: ‘For comprehensiveness, appropriate- 
ness of expression, force and elevation of sentiment, it 
may challenge comparison with any hymn that was ever 
written, in any language or country.” 

As a genuine Moravian, Montgomery’s favorite 
theme is the cross. He gives us the secret of his own 
inspiration in the following Passion hymn: 

Come let us sing the song of songs, 
With hearts and voices swell the strain, 


The homage which to Christ belongs, 
“Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain.” 


Long as we live, and when we die, 

And while in Heaven with Him we reign, 

This song, our song of songs, shall be: 

‘‘Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain.” 

Following in the footsteps of the Evangelists in the 

Gospels, the Moravians lay particular stress on the last 
week in the earthly life of our Lord. From Palm Sun- 
day to Easter they assemble every day to read the story 
of the Passion in the very words of Holy Writ. This 
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reading is interspersed with sacred songs. Of these 
‘hymns not a few were composed by James Montgomery 
land are of the finest quality. Of the pages in 
Bethany he writes: 

| Like Mary at her Saviour’s feet 

We hear His word with joy; 

Nor would we change our humble seat 

For Martha’s hard employ; 

Now too, like Mary, when she shed 

The precious ointment on His head, 

Sweet fall our tears from grateful eyes, 

While prayers like incense rise. 


On Maunday Thursday the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated as the congregation assembles to 
partake of the Holy Communion. Montgomery’s hymn 
for this occasion is a classic: 

According to Thy gracious word, 

In meek humility, 

This will I do, my dying Lord, 

I will remember Thee. 


Thy body broken for my sake, 
My bread from Heaven shall be; 
Thy testamental cup I take, 
And thus remember Thee. 


And when these failing lips grow dumb, 
And mind and memory flee, 
When Thou shalt in Thy Kingdom come, 


Jesus, remember me! 


_ The greatest day of the week is Good Friday, 
ushered in by the midnight scene in the garden. Again 
is sung one of Montgomery’s hymns: 

Go to dark Gethsemane, 

Ye that feel the tempter’s power; 

Your Redeemer’s conflict see, 

Watch with Him one bitter hour; 

Turn not from His griefs away, 

Learn of Jesus Christ to pray. 
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Not many hours after that Holy Communion scen . 
and the bloody sweat in the Garden, the Man of Sor- 
rows suffers His deepest agony in the betrayal by a| 
kiss of one of His apostles and the denial with an oathi 
by another. This moved our good Moravian poet to| 
pray a prayer that has been re-echoed by millions: 


} 
' 
| 
| 


In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, plead for me; 

Lest by base denial 

I depart from Thee; 

When Thou seest me waver, 
With a look recall, 

Not for fear or favor, | 
Suffer me to fall. 


With forbidden pleasures 
Would this vain world charm; 
Or its sordid treasures 
Spread to work me harm; 
Bring to my remembrance 
Sad Gethsemane, 

Or, in darker semblance 
Cross-crowned Calvary. 


At the hour of the Crucifixion the congregation is 
assembled to read the Gospel story of that greatest 
miracle of time and eternity, the Lord’s death. Mont- 
gomery’s lines again suggest themselves: 

Come to Calvary’s holy mountain, 
Sinners, ruined by the fall! 

Here a pure and healing fountain, 
Flows to you, to me, to all— 


In a full perpetual tide, 
Opened when our Saviour died. 


The joys and praises of Kaster Sunday find expres- 
sion in many of his hymns, but perhaps in none better 
than the one beginning: 
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Songs of praise the angels sang, 
Heaven with hallelujahs rang, 
When Jehovah’s work begun, 

When He spake, and it was done; 
Songs of praise awoke the morn 
When the Prince of peace was born, 
Songs of praise arose when He 
Captive led Captivity. 


The Protestant churches of America last year cele- 
brated the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of Pente- 
icost. Our greatest need is the same as that of the 
apostolic church, to be “filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
hat would solve all our problems as it did theirs, and 
furnish the church with both men and money for its 
worldwide mission. James Montgomery is pre-emi- 
mently the poet of Pentecost. He has written more 
hymns about the Holy Spirit than any other poet of 
whom we have any knowledge. One of the most strik- 
ing and inspiring is the following: 

| O Lord God, Holy Ghost, 

: In this accepted hour, 

: As on the day of Pentecost, 

| Descend in all thy power; 

We meet with one accord 

In our appointed place, 


And wait the promise of our Lord 
The Spirit of all grace. 


Like mighty rushing wind, 

Upon the waves beneath, 

Move with one impulse every mind, 
One soul, one feeling breathe: 

The young, the old inspire, 

With wisdom from above, 

And give us hearts and tongues of fire 
To pray and praise and love. 


For an assembly of ministers and missionaries Mont- 
gomery composed a Pentecostal hymn beginning: 


3 
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Pour out thy Spirit from on high; 

Lord thine ordained servants bless: | 
Graces and gifts to each supply, | 
And clothe them with thy righteousness. 


He was a favorite speaker, being himself the son off 
a missionary, at all gatherings and conventions of re | 


tian workers. Annual meetings of Bible societies and} 
foreign mission organizations often had James Mont-: 
gomery on the program. For one of these occasions he| 
composed the following inspiring prayer: | 
O Spirit of the living God, 
In all thy plenitude of grace, : 


Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 
Descend on our apostate race! 


Give tongues of fire and hearts of love, 
To preach the reconciling word: 

Give power and unction from above, 
Where’er the joyful sound is heard! 


Montgomery knew by personal experience where 
believers must go to obtain this fulness of the Spirit, this 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire. Hence he 


prays: 
Jesus, our best beloved friend, 
Draw out our souls in pure desire: 
Jesus, in love to us descend, 
Baptize us with thy Spirit’s fire! 


He knew that the Holy Spirit operates only in the 
atmosphere of prayer. Hence so many of his hymns 
emphasize this as the Christian’s chief duty and privilege. 


Lord, teach us how to pray aright, 
With reverence and with fear; 
Though dust and ashes in thy sight, 


We may, we must draw near. 


We perish if we cease from prayer; 
O grant us power to pray; 

And when to meet Thee we prepare, 
Lord, meet us by the way. 
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_ What the burden of our prayer should always be, 
seven as it was the one great petition of Him who in the 
igarden prayed “with strong crying and tears,” is very 
®beautifully set forth in the following: 

One prayer I have—all prayers in one— 

When I am wholly thine: 

Thy will, my God, thy will be done, 

And let that will be mine. 


Such praying always leads to action. The Lord 
as hows every willing servant exactly what He wants him 
‘to be and do. Missions, home and foreign, become the 
iichief business of every Spirit-filled believer. Mont- 
fgomery’s hymns are also stirring trumpet calls to Chris- 
“tian service. One of the best is perhaps the following: 
Sow in the morn thy seed, 

At eve hold not thy hand; 


To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o’er the land. 


Thou canst not toil in vain: 
Cold, heat and moist and dry 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For garners in the sky. 


' Reference has been made to Montgomery as “the 
) Cowper of the nineteenth century.” While in many 
é respects there is a striking resemblance, one difference 
imust be noted. Cowper’s periodic and despairing 
(melancholy is happily not to be found in Montgomery. 
so received the witness of the Spirit, the blessed 
assurance of salvation, gladness fills his soul. Mora- 
vians of that great revival century had love and joy as 
heir chief characteristics—the inevitable “fruits of the 


Spirit.” They were always happy in the Lord, even 
when the ship was supposed to be sinking. Mont- 
| 
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gomery’s hymns as a rule are full of hope ind victo 
What can be more triumphant than his great missionary 
hymn: | 
Hark! Thy song of’ jubilee, | 
Loud as mighty thunders roar, 
Or the fulness of the sea, | 
When it breaks upon the shore! | 
Hallelujah! For the Lord . 
God Omnipotent shall reign! | 
Hallelujah! Let the word | 
Echo round the earth and main! 


On one other theme the hymns of James Mont- 
gomery are also pre-eminent. They furnish some of the 
most inspiring descriptions of Heaven which the church 
possesses. It must also be noted, however, that Mont- 
gomery is equally faithful in sounding a note of warn- 
ing. Hell is as real and certain as Heaven. Some 
modern hymn books have omitted the following stanza 
in his earnest hymn, “O where shall rest be found?” 

There is a death whose pang 
Outlasts the fleeting breath: 


Oh what eternal horrors hang 
Around the second death! 


One of his best known hymns on Heaven has some- 
times not been credited to him. But the great American 
hymnologist, Dr. Charles S. Robinson, in his monu- 
mental work, Annotations wpon Popular Hymns, de- 
clares, “Later researches seem to prove beyond a doubt 
that it was the work of James Montgomery.” The 
hymn is the well known 

Jerusalem! My happy home! 
Name ever dear to me! 


When shall my labours have an end 
In joy and peace in thee? 
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Oh, when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend, 

Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end? 


' But his most popular and best beloved hymn on 
*leaven is one which Canon Farrar declared he could 
never sing without tears: 

Forever with the Lord! 

Amen; so let it be; 


Life from the dead is in that word, 
°Tis immortality. 


_ Dr. Theodore Cuyler once said of the second stanza 
What it had never been surpassed in all hymnology: 

; Here in the body pent, 

Absent from Him I roam; 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 

A day’s march nearer home. 


The hymn as originally written consists of twenty- 
Swo stanzas. The text is “Forever with the Lord” and 
is made to apply to various Christian conditions and 
pxperiences. The blessing may be realized here on earth 
his the following stanzas indicate: 
| “Forever with the Lord!” 

Saviour, if ’tis thy will, 
The promise of that faithful word 

Even here to me fulfill. 


i 
i 
( 
H 


Be Thou at my right hand, 
Then I can never fail; 

Uphold Thou me, and I shall stand, 
Fight, and I must prevail. 


_ Montgomery then applies the words to the dying 
\Christian as his greatest comfort in passing through the 
idark valley and his strongest weapon in his conflict with 
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the last enemy. What lines could be more full of hope 
and joy? 

So when my latest breath 

Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death I shall escape from death, 

And life eternal gain. 


Knowing as I am known, 

How shall I love that word, 

And oft repeat before the throne, 
“Forever with the Lord!” 


Montgomery’s poem, however, does not end here. | 
He is “looking for that blessed hope and the glorious 
appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” ’ 
Therefore he closes this great hymn with the following | 
stanzas not so well known: | 

The trump of final doom | 
Will speak the self-same word, | 


And Heaven’s voice thunder through the tomb, 
“Forever with the Lord!” 


The tomb shall echo deep, 

That death-awakening sound ; 

The saints shall hear it in their sleep, 
And answer from the ground. 


Then, upward as they fly, 
That resurrection-word 

Shall be their shout of victory, 
“Forever with the Lord!”’ 


The resurrection-word, 

That shout of victory, 

Once more—“Forever with the Lord!” 
Amen; so let it be! 


Montgomery’s last evening on earth was full of 
peace. He is now nearly eighty-three years of age and 
tries to conduct the usual family worship. Feeling 
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somewhat weak he hands the Bible to a dear relative 
Ivith the words: “Sarah, you must read.” He then 
sneels down and prays with peculiar earnestness and 
hathos. A few hours later he passes within the veil 
4luring sleep, illustrating in his peaceful home-going the 
f uth of his well known hymn: 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 

His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters Heaven with prayer. 


| Few, if any, of us can imitate James Montgomery 
is a writer of hymns; but we may all follow him in the 
“reat spiritual experience which inspired his loftiest 
songs. Let this be his parting message to us: 

| I strive to steal away from this poor world’s business, 
so sit with Mary at the Master’s feet—my constant prayer 
being to have the mind and the power to “choose the better 
Dart’’—and to attend to the “One Thing Needful,” without 
entirely neglecting the many things which are necessary. I feel 
my place of safety to be that to which I do know I am per- 
nitted to come—the foot of the Cross. 


Warsaw, INDIANA. 


THE LIFE, TEACHING, AND INFLUENCE: 
OF WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 


By T. Bruce Birco, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy, Wittenberg 
College 


THE Lire or OcKHAM 


WILLIAM oF OckHam was born late in the thirteenth 

century in the village of Ockham in the County of Sur- | 
rey, England. His name, spelled in various ways, was } 
taken from the name of his birthplace, which is spelled | 
Bocheham in Doomsday Book. It is, however, spelled 
Ockham in an early inscription found on an urn in the — 
church at Ockham. Nothing is known of his parents or 
his early life. | 

Ockham was a student at Merton College, Oxford, 
most probably from about 1312 to 1320. It is likely 
that he then became a member of the Franciscan order; 
for he was a Friar Minor. Ockham received the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity at Oxford when he completed 
his thesis, entitled Quaestiones super primum librum 
Sententiarum, which was based on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. He taught as a bachelor at Oxford. 
He then published a tract treating of some Questions 
on Philosophy and Theology. There is no certain proof 
that he was a pupil of Duns Scotus or that he was a stu- 
dent or professor at the University of Paris. 

It is not certain that he ever received the degree of 
Master or of Doctor, for he is generally spoken of as 
the “Venerable Inceptor,” an inceptor at Oxford be- 
ing one who did not go on to a Master’s degree. How- 
ever, the terms, inceptor, expositor, indagator, magis- 
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i er, professor, and doctor are associated with the name 
of Ockham. He is also called: Venerable Preceptor, 
oD octor Subtilissimus, Unparalleled Doctor, Doctor In- 
vincible, Singular Doctor, Author of Nominalism, and 
: ather of Nominals. 

| The academic advancement of Ockham may have 
Seen stopped by his engaging in the controversy con- 
sperning evangelical poverty. He was no doubt present 
at the chapter of the Franciscans at Perugia in 1322, 
hough perhaps not as Provincial of England, as is fre- 
quently stated. He heard there the famous speech of 
iMichael of Cesena, the General Minister of the Fran- 
iciscan order, which set forth the position of the order 
relative to evangelical poverty and developed the bitter 
‘controversy between Cesena and Pope John XXII. 
dThis was the beginning of the revolt of the whole order, 
‘as distinguished from the Spirituals. In 1323 Bona- 
igratia wrote a book against Pope John XXII, which 
isupported the position of Cesena; but it was not until 
1327 that he stated that Ockham was present when 
sCesena spoke against Pope John X XII in a convention 
‘of Friars Minor. But in a letter of 13823, Pope John in- 
istructed the Bishops of Ferrara and Bologna to inquire 
tabout the report that in a sermon at Bologna Ockham 
thad upheld his conception of evangelical poverty in op- 
)position to that of the Pope. If the report was correct, 
ithe Bishops were to send Ockham “to Avignon within 
‘a month.” 

In November, 1324, Pope John XXII explained at 
length why he rescinded the bull of Nicholas III of 
August, 1272, relative to evangelical poverty. This 
bull of Pope John added fuel to the flame, for the Fran- 
ciscans reaffirmed their adherence to the vow of poverty. 
Sullivan believes that Ockham would never “have op- 
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posed the Pope had that question of evangelical poverty 
not been raised.” Pope John XXII determined to | 
stamp out the heresies which Ockham had uttered, and 
he was ordered to appear at Avignon in 1324. The trial | 
was considered of great significance, as is indicated by | 
Pelzer who cites the names of the six renowned judges 
who found fifty-one errors in the Sentences and the | 
Questions of Ockham. The trial of Ockham took place | 
in 1826. During the four years at Avignon Cesena, 
Bonagratia, and Ockham conferred often, and Ockham 
learned much of the Pope and his accusers. : 
Ockham, Cesena, and Bonagratia did not feel safe | 
in captivity at Avignon; therefore, “on May 26th, 1328, 
they fled during the night from Avignon.” They es- | 
caped by way of the Rhone to Aigues Mortes. Ockham | 
arrived by boat at Pisa in June, where Louis IV of | 
Bavaria received him. He accompanied Louis to his _ 
court at Munich in Bavaria. When Ockham presented | 
himself before Louis, Trithemius states in different 
places that he used these words: ‘“O Imperator, de- 
fende me gladio, et ego defendam te verbo,” “O Imper- 
ator, tu me gladio a Papae iniuriis defende, et ego te 
verbis et scriptis indissolubili ratione defendam,” and 
“Imperator iustissime, tu me armis, ego te scripturis de- 
fendere contra iniurias Papae et possum, et volo.” 
Townsend cites these words: “Tu me defendas gladio, 
ego te defendam calamo.” On May 28, Pope John 
XXIT sent a letter to all the princes and the bishops 
instructing them to seize Ockham and to return him for 
trial. On June 6 he issued a bull telling of Ockham’s 
escape, cited the heresies of Ockham, and excommuni- 
cated him. On June 20 the Pope issued a bull inform- 
ing the Archbishop of Milan and his associate bishops 
that Ockham had been excommunicated for leaving 
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4 Avignon without permission. In 1328 or 1329 the Pope 
@sent letters containing like information to the arch- 
ibishops of Germany, and the letter to the Archbishop 
‘of Cologne was publicly read in the cathedral on June 
430. On April 21, 1829, the Pope published a bull sim- 
@ilar to that of June 6, 1328. 

| In June, 1329, Cesena was replaced by Gerard Odo, 
‘jas General of the order. About June 11, 1329, Ockham 
®was condemned by the Minorite General Odo, and the 
simembers of the order were instructed not to assist him. 
In 1330 “the entire order yielded obedience to the Pope, 
mexcept Michael de Caesena, William of Ockham and 
y Bonagratia.” On April 1, 1330, the Pope issued a bull 
4 instructing all ecclesiastics in Germany to seize Ock- 
Hham. In a letter of July 31 the Pope again charged 
i) Ockham with heresy. On January 4, 1831, Pope John 
4 again issued a bull forbidding anyone to aid Ockham; 
(for he was said to uphold the error of Marsiglio of 
* Padua, who had been condemned for stating that “the 
{ Emperor can depose the Pope.” Ockham and others 
| were summoned to a general council to be held on May 
)10. The bull and the summons were nailed to the door 
i of the church at Avignon, and the heresies were to be 
) reviewed even if the heretics were absent. In 1331 the 
/ Minorite General Gerardus opposed the errors of Ock- 
jham. In 1331 and 1332 Gerardus and Cesena ex- 
' changed letters relative to the dismissal of Cesena and 
the doctrines under discussion. 

During 1331 and 1332 Ockham and his associates 
took advantage of the unpopularity of the view of Pope 
John XXII relative to the Beatific Vision. Ockham 
represented Pope John as saying in a sermon on All 
Saints Day, 13831: “Up to the Day of Judgment the 
souls of the righteous will remain beneath the altar, that 
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is, under the protection and consolation of the humanity 
of Christ.” In another sermon, in 1332, Pope John 
stated “that even the Blessed Virgin Mary must wait 
till the Day of Judgment before she may see God and 
rejoice in the Beatific Vision.” In another sermon 
Pope John said “that the good will not come into eter- 
nal life before the Day of Judgment.” Many called 
John a heretic, “especially those who were of the party 
of Emperor Louis; among whom was Marsilius of 
Padua, a doctor of laws, and master John of Jandun, 
and others, whom the same John had excommunicated 
with the Emperor Louis.”’ The controversy waxed 
warm. About 1333, Ockham wrote a part of the Dia- 
logus which discussed theological questions and severely 
denounced Pope John’s views of the Beatific Vision. 
The Pope’s view produced “a profound sensation in the 
Church, for it had been denied. The Kings, princes, the 
University of Paris, scholars, clergymen, laity urged 
John to retract. He retracted.” Ockham declared that 
John was “wholly ignorant in theology.” 

Soon after the arrival of Ockham at Munich he was 
stirred by the bulls of Pope John to greater literary 
activity, and several books appeared in defense of Louis 
IV and the position taken by Cesena and others in oppo- 
sition to Pope John. Ockham’s E'pistola ad Fratres 
Minores appeared before May 15, 1334. During this 
year Ockham was especially interested in discussing and 
condemning Pope John’s doctrines of Evangelical Pov- 
erty and of the Beatific Vision. After the death of Pope 
John XXII, December 4, 1334, Ockham in his Com- 
pendium Errorwm and other works continued the con- 
troversy relative to the theological errors of the popes 
and differed with Pope Benedict XII and Pope Cle- 
ment VI relative to the imperial and the papal author- 
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| ity. Both popes confirmed the excommunication of 
1 Emperor Louis. Pope Benedict confirmed the excom- 
| munication of Ockham. Ockham, however, continued 
} to support Louis until the latter’s death, October 11, 
1347. 
. For about twenty years Ockham lived in the house 
} of his order in Munich under the protection of Louis, 
i in whose service Ockham and Marsiglio advocated politi- 
} cal theories which anticipated some of those of the pres- 
ent. During this time Ockham passed through a 
period of evolution of ideas, when he advanced from the 
criticism of specific popes to that of the papacy itself. 
When the crisis in the affairs of Louis IV arose in 
1338 Ockham more earnestly continued his controversial 
writings; but they became more political. Ockham 
wrote a tract “in which he strives to prove that the 
powers, namely, pontifical and imperial, are direct from 
God, and distinct; for one, namely, pontifical, is in 
spiritual things; the other, namely, imperial, is in tem- 
poral things; and that the imperium is not held by the 
Pope, and that, he was elected as emperor by an election 
_.alone, and was true king of the Romans.” In July, the 
electors at Rense stated that Louis did not need con- 
firmation by the Pope of his election as Emperor. On 
August 8 Louis declared that the action taken by the 
Pope was null, and he appealed “from the Pope to a 
general council.”” Ockham wrote a defense of the claims 
of Louis and entered into a discussion of the nature of 
the authority of the Emperor and the Pope. He en- 
deavored to be loyal to both, and to inform and instruct 
each. 
In 1339 students were warned against the writings 
of Ockham, which had become popular. On December 
29, 1840, the University of Paris prohibited his teach- 
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ings, and in a letter of May 10, 1346, Clement VI re- 
fused to permit the masters and the scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Paris to study the doctrines of Ockham. In 
1348 the general chapter of the Augustinian order pro- 
hibited, under threat of excommunication, the reading 
of the works of Ockham. 

On April 25, 1342, Pope Benedict died, and on May 
7 Clement was elected. Before Cesena, who continued 
to think himself General, died, in 1342, he is said to have 
transferred the seal of his order and his claims to leader- 
ship to Ockham who became the nominal head of the 
order, and after the death of Bonagratia, in July, 1347, 
he became the undisputed chief of a powerful minority. 

In 1342, the popularity of Louis IV declined be- 
cause of his attitude towards divorce. John of Moravia 
and his wife Margaret Maultasch separated. John ap- 
pealed to Pope Clement VI; Margaret appealed to her 
ruler, Louis IV, who divorced Margaret and married 
her to his son Louis of Brandenburg. A controversy 
arose. Ockham and Marsiglio of Padua wrote tracts 
favoring the divorce. Ockham was bitterly attacked. 

As early as 1343 Clement VI sought a reconciliation 
with Ockham and his followers; but Ockham continued 
his opposition to the Pope, although Emperor Charles 
had made peace with the Pope. It is said that not until 
1349 did he send “back the seal of the order to the ortho- 
dox General Minister” and profess a desire to become 
reconciled to the Church. Sullivan states that in letters 
of November 29, 1347, and June 8, 1349, Clement again 
sought a reconciliation with Ockham on several condi- 
tions. Ockham “was to promise to believe as the Holy 
Catholic Church believed, was to declare heretical the 
statements that the Emperor could select, create and 
dispose of the Pope, to obey the present Pope and his 
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i successors, to renounce the heretical opinions of ‘Louis 
i of Bavaria and Michael of Cesena, and to promise not 
j to give help to the enemies of the Church. 

© Ockham rejected them at first and was cited to appear 
% before the papal court. It is uncertain whether he ever 
jj agreed to them or not. . . . In 1848 he had al- 
/ ready rejected almost the same demands.” ‘There is no 
| documentary evidence that Ockham ever accepted the 
© proposal and was absolved. Some writers insist that 
| “he remained an excommunicated heretic’; others be- 
y lieve that he became reconciled to the Church before his 
i} death. 


There are various opinions regarding the year of his 


| death and even the place of his burial. It is reasonably 
, safe to believe that Ockham died in the convent of his 
«© order at Munich and was buried there. Earlier writers, 

' and in particular volumes I and II of the Analecta 
1 Franciscana, state that Ockham died on April 10, 1347, 
* and was buried in Munich, as the inscription on the 
| tombstone in the Franciscan chapel at Munich indicates. 
1 Leidinger, of the Department of Manuscripts, Bayer- 
» ische Staats-Bibliothek, Munich, states that the St. 
1 Francis Church of Munich, in which Ockham was 
) buried, was pulled down in 1803 and that the tombstone 
) no longer exists. A photographic copy of the inscrip- 
} tion, which was on the cover of the grave, is preserved. 


Some recent conclusions lead to the belief that Ock- 


| ham died April 10, 1349, or at least not before the year 


1349. Seeberg says that “some believe that the date of 


| his death is as late as April, 1350, but 1349 is the most 


probable date.” 
Tuer Works oF OcKHAM 


How difficult it has been to study the works of Ockham 
is seen from the statements which follow. 
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W. J. Townsend, in The Great Schoolmen of the | 
Middle Ages, states that “the works of Ockham have 
never been collected and published in an uniform 
edition. They are very scarce, and are carefully pre- 
served in some of the great libraries of Europe. So 
difficult are they of access that Brucker, when he wrote 
his History of Philosophy, had not seen them, and even 
one so widely read as Sir James Mackintosh had not 
been able to consult them.” 

W. H. Thorburn (The Myth of Occam’s Razor, 
Mind, July, 1918) writes of Ockham’s unpublished 
manuscripts: ‘These have lain idle for nearly six cen- 
turies at Ingolstadt or Munich; still uncopied. Many 
of his cardinal works have never been printed.” 

A. E: Taylor (Edinburgh, Zybura’s Present Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, p. 67) says: 
“How hard it is, for example, even to have copies of 
Duns Scotus or Ockham at hand. I know very little 
about Ockham for this reason. His works are simply 
not accessible to me, as I am too busy to go where I could 
get them.” 

Martin Grabmann (Munich, Zybura’s Present Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, p. 145) says: “It 
is a very welcome fact that historical research is now 
turning with great briskness to the history of Nominal- 
ism and is beginning to draw a faithful picture of this 
powerful intellectual movement from the laborious 
study of manuscripts difficult to decipher. 

The philosophy of Nominalism contains much philoso- 
phic acumen and propounds difficulties which still agi- 
tate philosophic thought.” 

C. K. Brampton (De Imperatorum et Pontificwm 
Potestate, 1927, p. 81) writes: “Some of his philosophi- 
cal works remain unpublished, the editions are rare and 
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| difficult of access, and so unattractive as to be actually 


4 


i discouraging.” 


Tue INFLUENCE oF OcKHAM UPON LUTHER 


| The influence of Ockham upon Luther was most pro- 
found. While in the University of Erfurt, the nominal- 
ism of Ockham became the accepted basis of philosophy 
‘for Luther. Melanchthon, in his Vita Lutheri, states 
(that Luther “read Occam much and long and preferred 
his acumen to that of Thomas and Scotus.” 

| While at the University of Erfurt, which was mod- 
jernistic, Luther studied the Realism of Anselm and the 
| Nominalism of Ockham. Luther refers to the latter as 
.“Mein Meister Occam,” and adds: “I am of the faction 
lof Occam,” who “was the prince of Moderns, and con- 
| quered all others by his genius, if he was but an indiffer- 
jent theologian and understood nothing of Christ.” He 
|also states in his Table Talk that “the Terminists is the 
‘name of the school in the universities to which I belong. 
|'They oppose Thomists, Scotists, and Albertinists, and 
are called also Occamists from Occam their found- 
er. . . . Occam is a wise and sensible man, who en- 
deavored earnestly to amplify and explain the subject.” 
He also states: ‘““Occam, my master, was a very great 
dialectician, but he did not have a good literary style.” 
~The Nominalistic followers of Ockham, especially 
‘D’Ailly and Biel, who followed him closely, greatly in- 
fluenced Luther in shaping his philosophy, theology, 
and practice. A comparison of passages of Ockham, 
D’Ailly, Biel, and Luther indicates that they were in 
full agreement on many points. Erdmann in his His- 
tory of Philosophy states that D’Ailly set forth “pure 
Occamistic teaching.” And in a most significant pas- 
sage in the De Captivitate Babilonica Ecclesiae Luther 
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refers to a discussion of the doctrine of the Real Pres- : 
ence of D’Ailly, whose view was similar to that of his | 
teacher, Ockham. Luther states that “formerly, while 
I was gulping down the Scholastic theology, the Car- 
dinal of Cambry [D’Ailly], in Book IV of his Sen- 
tences, gave me occasion to reflect, by contending very 
acutely that it would be far more probable, and fewer 
superfluous miracles would be required, if it were under- 
stood that true bread and true wine, and not their acci- 
dents alone, were on the altar.” 

Ockham’s tendency to treat philosophy and theology 
as distinct and to build his ethical theories upon theology 
influenced Luther profoundly. R. Seeberg in his His- 
tory of Doctrines clearly shows how Luther is indebted 
to Ockham in the formation of many of his philosophical 
theories and theological doctrines. Professor Fife, in his 
Young Luther, and Professor Mackinnon, in his Luther 
and the Reformation, have recently shown Luther’s 
dependence upon Ockham. Professor Fife says that 
William of Ockham was Luther’s “philosophical and 
theological leader and saturated his thought.” When 
Luther is criticized he says that “they have condemned 
not only me, but Occam.” Although Luther criticized 
Ockham “as one who had no knowledge of spiritual 
temptations,” Ockham influenced his view of the relation 
of reason and faith. The psychology of Ockham, which 
magnified the place of the intuitive, the abstractive, and 
the mystical, led Luther to believe that faith depended 
upon the abstractive and mysticism rather than upon 
reasonable knowledge, and that intuition or experience 
and demonstration cannot make certain and evident the 
doctrines accepted by faith. Ockham’s emphasis on 
faith led Luther to place faith above reason and to rec- 
ognize the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
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omnipotent will of God, and his belief that God’s grace 
jis bestowed on man after he has brushed aside all hind- 


= ference between the conception of justification by works 
and the voluntary preparation of man for the outpour- 
* ing of divine grace, but he regarded the latter theory as 
& partaking too much of “human rationalism and divine 
6 voluntarism.” 

} A comparison of Ockham’s De Sacramento Altaris 
and Luther’s Bekenntniss vom Abendmahl shows that 
i Luther is very familiar with this work of Ockham, that 
f the content of many passages are similar in each treatise, 
and that many of the conclusions of both authors are 
f identical in meaning. From this comparison it is pos- 
li sible to make a careful estimate of the philosophical and 
f theological indebtedness of Luther to Ockham; for in 
i these books each author brings into play all his learning 
jand skill. Professor R. Seeberg (Berlin: History of 
| Dogma) states that the De Sacramento Altaris influ- 
7 enced Luther very greatly, for it is the theoretical foun- 
| dation of his doctrine of the Real Presence. It had the 
1 most direct bearing and influence upon Luther’s views 
4 of this doctrine and the defense of his position as sup- 
i ported by psychology and philosophy. No other tract 
| more ably, simply, and practically employs psychology 
| and philosophy in a discussion of this theological doc- 
| trine than this tract of Ockham, upon which Luther 
seers so often. Harnack in his History of Dogma 
» states that Luther “called in the aid of Occam’s Scho- 
‘lasticism . . . in order to establish the Christian 
' faith in respect to the Doctrine of the Real Presence.” 
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The Centiloquium Theologicum of Ockham, contain- 
ing one hundred conclusions, constitutes a veritable 
treasure house which supplied Luther with the basis of 
many of his theological doctrines and his philosophical 
support of them. Here Ockham states that dogma can- 
not be proved by experience or reason; for the doctrine 
of the Trinity and other doctrines cannot be demon- 
strated, but they may be accepted by faith. Here is 
found an extended discussion of the doctrine of the 
Communicatio Idiomaticum, the doctrine of the ubi- 
quity of Christ and of the existence and immortality of 
the soul, and the statement that the truths of Scripture 
are apprehended by faith, which are known to Luther. 


In the De Sacramento Altaris, the Quodlibeta, and the | 


Centiloquiwm Ockham’s theory of continuity is em- 
ployed to support many of the theological theories of 
his day. Luther was familiar with Ockham’s views of 
the law of continuity, but the idea of a “continuous 
quantity” seems to have then perplexed Luther; for he 
says that “hence has sprung that Babylon of a philoso- 
phy concerning continuous quantity, distinct from sub- 
stance, till things have come to such a point that they 
themselves do not know what are accidents and what is 
a substance.” 

The De Sacramento Altaris, the Quodlibeta, the Sen- 
tentiae, and the Centiloquiwm Theologicum afford Ock- 
ham many opportunities for showing how his Nominal- 
istic philosophy could aid in a revision and restatement 
of many of the philosophical and theological doctrines 
of his day. The study of these books and of the works 
of Luther reveals the indebtedness of Luther to Ock- 
ham, both as regards the material which is similarly 
treated and also as regards Luther’s divergence from 
Ockham’s conclusions. A study of the works of Ock- 
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ham shows why Luther was a Nominalist, and how pro- 
foundly the philosophy of Ockham shaped the views of 
the Reformers and of later philosophers. Luther 
studied Ockham’s writings, saw his strength and his 
weakness, and was thus assisted in developing his own 
constructive program, which sufficiently blended pro- 
gress and conservatism. 


THe PsycHoLoGy AND PHILOSOPHY OF OcKHAM 


i The Powers of the Mind. 


There are two powers of the mind: The intuitive 
power by which the mind considers individuals; and the 
abstractive power by which the mind analyzes indi- 
viduals into their component elements, or constructs 
universals applicable to many individuals. 


The Acts of the Mind. 


There are two acts of the mind: The apprehensive and 
the judicative. The judicative act presupposes the ap- 
prehensive act. The apprehensive habit inclines to the 
judicative act, and the apprehensive act is a sufficient 
cause for the judicative act. The apprehension of a 
proposition and assent or dissent to it are distinct. 

- The apprehensive act is an act of the intellect “and 
is in respect of anything which can terminate an act of 
intellective power, whether it be complex or incomplex; 
for we not only apprehend the incomplex but even 
propositions.” The judicative act is an act “by which 
the intellect not only apprehends an object, but even 
assents or dissents to it; and that act, however, is in 
respect of the complex; for we assent to nothing 
through the intellect unless we think it true, nor do we 
dissent to anything unless we think it false. And so it 
appears that in respect of the complex there can be two 
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acts: namely, the apprehensive and the judicative. 
This is proved; for someone can apprehend some 
proposition, and yet neither assent or dissent to it, as it 
appears of neutral propositions, to which the intellect 
does not assent or dissent, for otherwise they would not 
be neutral to him.” 

The Invisible Species (Species Invisibiles).—The 
application of the Law of Parsimony led Ockham to 
eliminate the invisible species. 

Sensible Species (Species Sensibiles).—Since the 
individual is the only reality and the only object of 
knowledge is the individual, Ockham taught that all 
knowledge of the individual is intuitive. He rejected 
the previously accepted application of the law of rigid 
connections as it was applied to the excitement of the 
sense organ and also eliminated the invisible sensible 
species, which were thought to be intermediate between 
the external object and the sense organ, by means of 
which actual contact was thought to be established be- 
tween the physical object and the sense organ. An im- 
pression was thought to be made in this way upon the 
sense, and sensible knowledge secured. Although these 
sensible species were thought to be impressed upon the 
sense organ they did not appear in direct consciousness. 

The sensible species was variously defined as a 
miniature corporeal object, a spiritual entity or even 
a mode of motion. Ockham rejected all intermediate 
sensible species, however defined, as entirely unneces- 
sary, and insisted that the mind immediately perceived 
the physical object and that, therefore, all sensitive 
knowledge was intuitive. 

The Intelligible Species (Species Intelligibiles) .— 
As Ockham rejected the sensible species as needless, so 
he eliminated the intelligible species, which were 
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thought to establish connections between the essence, 


which lies hidden from perception behind the sensible 
qualities and is universal and necessary, and the intel- 
lect; so that the intelligible species was thought to be- 
come a medium by which the universal acted upon the 
intellect. 

He rejected both intermediate sensible and in- 
telligible species and maintained that all knowledge of 
reality was intuitive and that, therefore, all abstractive 
knowledge presupposed intuitive knowledge. 


The Kinds of Knowledge. 


The significance of this subject justifies the character 
of the following discussion. The intellect provides dis- 
tinct kinds of knowledge: 

Intuitive Knowledge (Notitia Intwtiva) —Intui- 
tive knowledge is caused immediately by. an individual 
and is knowledge of an individual known immediately 
as it is in itself. “Intuitive knowledge of a thing is 
such knowledge in virtue of which it can be known 
whether a thing is or is not; if it be that it may be, the 
intellect immediately judges that it is.” 

“Similarly, intuitive knowledge is such that when 
some are known of which one inheres in another, or one 
is distant from another place or in another mode is re- 
lated to another, immediately by virtue of that incom- 
plex knowledge of those things, it would be known if 
the thing could or could not inhere, if it be distant or 
not distant; and so of other contingent truths.” 

There is not only intuitive knowledge of things by 
sense and of terms by the intellect; but the intellect ob- 
tains intuitive knowledge of its own states and may form 
contingent propositions concerning itself, its states, and 
its processes. 
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Intuitive Sensitive Knowledge (Notitia Intwitiva 


Sensitiva) —“That which is outside of the mind is indi-. 


vidual and by primacy of generation is known first 
through exterior sense.” Sensible things become mani- 
fest through sensitive knowledge alone. “Knowledge 
originates in the sense; for nothing is known by the in- 
tellect unless it was before in the sense, nor is anything 
sensible and extrinsic known by the intellect unless it 
was first under sense.” 

Intuitive Intellectual Knowledge (Notitia Intuitiva 
Intelligitiva) —‘For knowledge of any contingent 
truth, intuitive sensitive knowledge does not suffice; but 
it is necessary besides that to posit intuitive intellectual 
knowledge . . . for intuitive intellectual knowledge 
of sensible bodies by its nature cannot be considered 
without intuitive sensitive knowledge of the same; and 
indeed sensitive is not superfluous although intuitive 
intellectual knowledge alone might suffice if it were pos- 
sible for it naturally to be by its nature without intuitive 
sensitive knowledge.” Intuitive intellectual knowledge 
requires both the apprehensive act and the judicative 
act. ‘That a thing is is perceived by way of sensation; 
but intuitive intellectual knowledge requires assent of 
the intellect to a contingent proposition that the indi- 
vidual is or is not, that a quality inheres or does not, or 
that a state or process of mind is or is not. 

Abstractive Intellectual Knowledge (Notitia Ab- 
stractiva Intelligitiva) —“Abstractive knowledge and 
intuitive are different.” “Abstractive knowledge is 
knowledge of a thing apprehended not as it is in itself, 
but by means of a species of another thing.” ‘“Abstrac- 
tive intellectual knowledge presupposes intuitive.” 
“That which is first known is the individual, from which 
is abstracted the universal which provides the intellect 
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\ with abstract intellectual knowledge. By primacy of 
#) generation the individual is the first datum of sense; 
| but by primacy of adequation the universal is the first 
)) datum of intellect.” “Abstractive knowledge is not im- 


i mediately of the individual; for an individual is not a 


) cause of it; it is knowledge common and applicable to 
# every individual of a class. Individuals are perceived 
| by the senses; universals are known by the intellect.” 
| “Intuitive knowledge is knowledge of the thing present 
to sense, and abstractive when the thing is absent.” 
“Abstractive knowledge can be accepted in a twofold 
way. In one way it may treat of something abstracted 
from many singulars; and so there is no abstractive 
knowledge unless knowledge of some universal ab- 
stracted from many. . . . Abstractive knowledge 
is otherwise accepted according to that which abstracts 
from existence and nonexistence, and from other con- 
ditions.” 


The Nominalism of Ockham. 

The Universal (Universale)—Ockham rejected 
Plato’s belief, that the universal existed before the in- 
dividual, and Aristotle’s theory, that the universal ex- 
isted in the individual. Ockham asserted that the uni- 
versal came after the individual (wniversalia post rem) 
and existed only in the mind. 

The individual only is reality. Universals are com- 
plexes, concepts or terms constructed by the mind and 
exist only as contents of the mind. “The being of uni- 
versals is their being understood. The universal is an 
- intention of the mind, a representation to the inward 
consciousness. The universal is a natural sign applica- 
ble to many individuals.” 'They are signs or terms that 
stand for things. 
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There are two kinds of universals: The natural uni- 
versal, which is a natural sign predicable of many; and 
the conventional universal, as the dictio scripta and the 
vox prolata. The universal is not a substance. No 
thing is a universal. The individual is distinguished 
“from the universal by the fact that it is a substance.” 
A universal is a certain construct of the mind predicable 
of many individuals. There is no universal, unless 
through signification; because it is a sign of many. The 
universal is not a mere word, name or term, not a mere 
sound, but an intention of the mind fraught with mean- 
ing, a mental substitute for many individuals. 

Ockham emphasized the reality of objects of imme- 
diate perception, and the certainty of intuitive knowl- 
edge, whether sensitive or intellectual, which is knowl- 
edge of the individual which is outside the mind and is 
the first object of knowledge according to the primacy 
of generation. 

He distrusted abstractive knowledge, concepts, uni- 
versals, which are the first objects of knowledge accord- 
ing to the primacy of adequation. Ockham also dis- 
trusted logic, for he believed that it did not deal with 
individuals or with thoughts, but with signs or terms 
arbitrarily self-imposed. Words are signs of ideas 
which are signs of something else. The relations be- 
tween things and ideas, ideas and words, are imperfect, 
for too little is known of these relations. 

Intentions of the Mind (Intentiones Animae).—An 
intention of the mind is the notion “by which the mind 
is carried immediately to the thing itself.” An intention 
is a certain thing in the mind which is a sign naturally 
signifying something for which it can be a substitute. 
“The intention of the mind is called a universal, because 
it is a sign predicable of many individuals.” 
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The intentions of the mind are constructs of the 


mind. There are two distinct intentions: 


The first intention is an act of the intellect signify- 
ing things, which are not signs. It is “a conception of 


| a thing or things formed by the mind from materials 


existing without itself, as man, animal, substance.” 
When the intellect apprehends the individual it con- 
structs a corresponding idea in the mind, which is a first 
intention, which signifies an external object naturally 
and can be a substitute for it. 

“Freely, the first intention is called the intelligible 
sign existing in the mind which does not signify an in- 
tention or a concept in the mind, or other signs precisely.” 
Man, whiteness, heat, are first intentions; and also “if, 
not, is, and, runs, reads, because, when conjoined with 
others, they become substitutes” for things in diverse 
ways. “Strictly, the first intention is called a mental 
name precisely formed to be the extreme of a propo- 
sition and to be a substitute for a thing, which is not a 
sign; as the concepts of man, animal, substance, body; 
and, in fact, all mental names which naturally signify 
individuals, which are not signs.” 

The second intention is the act of signifying first in- 
tentions. It is “a conception of another conception or 
conceptions formed by the mind from materials existing 
in itself.”’ Genus, species, accident are formed from first 
intentions themselves viewed in certain relation to each 
other. The second intention is naturally constructed by 
the mind from first intentions. It is an abstract concep- 
tion which asserts something common to separate ob- 
jects. It has no objective existence corresponding to it. 
It is called something in the mind applicable to things, 
predicable of the names of things, species, and genius. 
“Freely, the second intention of the mind is called a con- 
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cept which signifies not only the intentions of the mind 
which are natural signs of things . . . but also ac- 
cordingly mental signs signifying at pleasure syncate- 
gorematic mental signs.” “Strictly, the second inten- 
tion is called a concept, which signifies precisely inten- 
tions naturally significative, as genus, species, differ- 
ence . . . as the concept, man, is predicated of all 
men, as ‘This man is a man.’ So for first intentions, 
which are substitutes for things, there is predicated one 
common concept, as ‘Man is a species,’ which is the sec- 
ond intention. . . . This second intention thus natur- 
ally signifies first intentions and can be substituted for 
them in a proposition; as the first intention naturally 
signifies things outside the mind and can be substituted 
for them.” 

Sign (Suppositwm).—A sign is an arbitrary symbol. 
It is not a copy of reality. A sign is used as a substitute 
for reality. <A sign is “that which represents anything 
to the cognitive faculty.” “Signs are either to represent 
or resemble things, or only to intimate and suggest them 
to the mind.” “A sign or term is accepted for that 
which caused something to come into knowledge and is 
constructed to be a substitute for that thing.” All 
knowledge (intuitive sensitive knowledge, intuitive in- 
tellectual knowledge, and abstractive knowledge) is a 
sign (signum) or term (terminus), which becomes a 
substitute for the object signified; an idea for a thing, 
an abstract for a concrete, a general for a particular. 
“Terms stand for [swpponens]; individual things are 
stood for [suppositum].” 

“A sign is either natural [naturale] or conventional 
[secundum institutionem voluntariam]. For there are 
no such names, unless intentions of the mind which are 
natural signs or signs voluntarily instituted. The natu- 
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) ral sign has the power of signifying from its own nature 
¥ so that it always signifies the same thing.” It is that 
| intuitive and abstractive knowledge which takes the 
j place of the object signified. Intuitive knowledge, 
# which is a construct of intellect and attains to reality as 
) experienced, is a natural sign which is a substitute for 
_ the individual signified. The conventional sign does not 
_ have “the power of signifying in its own nature, but sup- 


poses the knowledge and remembrance of what is sig- 
nified in him to whom it is addressed.” They are of two 
kinds, the written term (dictio scripta) and the spoken 
term (vox prolata). 

Abstractive knowledge, the concept, the internal 


representation, is a construct of the mind and applies to 


the object as thought of, not immediately to the real ob- 
ject or individual outside of the mind. It possesses uni- 
versality and takes the place in the mind of many indi- 
viduals. It exists only in the mind and is predicable of 
many individuals, but is not the essence of any thing. 
“The being of universals is their being understood.” It 
aids the mind to note essential like elements in indivi- 
viduals and to class individuals according to species and 
genus. 


Knowledge and Certainty. 
Ockham recognized two sources of simple ideas: Things 
themselves; and ideas of the operations of the thinking 
self, which it finds in itself. 

Ockham’s search was for evident knowledge. In- 
tuitive knowledge is secured when “the mind perceives 
the assent or dissent of two ideas immediately by them- 
selves, without the intervention of any other.” Such 
knowledge is perceived immediately by the mind, when 
it sees the ideas together, without the intervention of 
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any other idea. Anything known as it is in itself is 
known intuitively. This kind of knowledge is the clear- 
est and most certain which the mind secures, and it leaves 
no room for doubt, opinion, faith. The certainty and 
evidence of all our knowledge depends upon such in- 
tuitive knowledge. A proposition known evidently is 
a statement of assent or dissent of one idea respecting 
another, and it embraces an apprehensive act and a 
judicative act. The evidence of the truth or falsity of 
a proposition is that it is known intuitively and evi- 
dently; for then the proposition contains natural signs 
which express first intentions of the mind which refer 
to individuals apprehended to be as they are, and then . 
the signs are rightly employed as substitutes for the 
same individuals. 

The apprehension only of the terms of some propo- 
sitions is sufficient for assent to the truth of them; of 
this kind is a first principle of science. A proposition 
is self-evident when the apprehension of an individual is 
presupposed. A proposition embracing complexes, sec- 
ond intentions, is known evidently only when these com- 
plexes or second intentions are understood in terms of 
first intentions. A second intention presupposes a first 
intention, for it cannot be conceived without a first in- 
tention, which refers to an individual] as it exists in itself. 
A second intention is not a concept of an individual as 
it is in nature, but of the way in which the mind conceives 
it, aS species, genus. 

Ockham clearly perceived that logic is not so much 
interested in first intentions as in second intentions, but 
he realized that its terms must be apprehended before 
they can be correctly employed in forming propositions 
and syllogisms in accordance with the laws of its pro- 
cedure. The terms employed, however, may refer to a 
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| physical object, an idea or a process or a mind itself or 
4a complex. Although logic is immediately interested 
| in the ways in which a term can be made a substitute for 
i) an individual, Ockham was well aware that apprehen- 
| sion of terms must necessarily precede the manipulation 
/ of terms, propositions, and syllogisms. While logic is 
7 immediately interested in abstractive knowledge, yet it 
# is clear that abstractive knowledge necessarily presup- 
| poses intuitive knowledge; for complexes, terms, in 
| which logic is so interested, are terms constructed by the 
/ mind out of knowledge intuitively obtained. Ockham 
| believed that logic cannot of itself produce a proposition 
' evidently known. All knowledge has its origin in a 
/ sense excited by an individual, which is the only reality. 
The way to evident knowledge is by way of intuition; 
and intuitive knowledge, sensitive or intellective, is the 
_ knowledge out of which is constructed abstractive 
knowledge—a complex, a second intention, a univer- 
sal, which is a construct of the mind expressed by a 
natural sign which substitutes for many individuals. 
Ockham’s definitive analysis of ideas and of knowl- 
edge led him to believe that intuitive knowledge is the 
most certain and that all certainty depends wholly 
upon intuitive knowledge. He believed that in a con- 
clusion logically derived by demonstration “intuition 
is necessary in all the connections of the intermediate 
ideas.” He believed that a skilful and dextrous use 
of logical terms, processes, syllogisms does not consti- 
tute a test of the certainty of a proposition. He be- 
lieved that knowledge by demonstration is evident only 
when the truth of the conclusion is traced back to a 
proposition or propositions known evidently, that is, 
intuitively; for when intermediate ideas are employed 
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all connections of the intermediate ideas must be in- 
tuitively perceived. 


While Ockham insisted that the certainty and evi- | 


dence of all knowledge depend on intuition, which pro- 
vides the most certain knowledge, yet a conclusion may 
become evident by demonstration. A conclusion can 


become evident by intuition or experience, or by dem- | 
onstration, or by the use of both intuition and experi- 


ence and demonstration. Experience applies to what 
has occurred within a person’s own knowledge, and is 
not without intuition. 


Demonstrative knowledge is secured when the mind | 


perceives the assent or dissent of one idea or proposi- 
tion respecting another, not immediately but mediately. 
When the mind cannot immediately discover this assent 
or dissent, by the intervention of other ideas or propo- 
sitions the reasoning mind may discover this assent or 
dissent; and such a conclusion expresses certain know]l- 
edge. The intervening ideas or propositions, which 
serve to show the assent or dissent of any two others, 
are called proofs. When the assent or dissent is by 
this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demonstration; and so by means of intermediates the 
mind is able to perceive the assent or dissent of one 
idea or proposition respecting another. The interven- 
ing proofs may be a priori, a posteriori or by authority. 

Although demonstrative knowledge is certain and 
evident, yet here assent or dissent is not so readily per- 
ceived as in intuitive knowledge; but certainty equal to 
that secured by intuition or experience may be secured 
by a progression of steps of increase of degrees of cer- 
tainty. At every such step reason makes in the secur- 
ing of demonstrative knowledge there must be assent 
or dissent of an idea or proposition as to the next inter- 


) assent or dissent of one idea or proposition as to an- 


} other by means of an intermediate idea or proposition. 
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- mediate idea or proposition which is used as proof; for 


) certain knowledge is here obtained only when there is 


a 


Ockham asserts that only by intuition or by experi- 


ence or demonstration is there secured certain and evi- 
| dent knowledge. While he believed that certainty by 
| demonstration can by successive steps approach the 
certainty of intuition or experience, he, however, be- 
i lieved that a greater degree can be secured by using 
either intuition or experience plus demonstration. 


Since either intuition or experience and demonstra- 


| tion alone provide evident knowledge, opinion and be- 
| lief or faith cannot provide certain and evident knowl- 
‘ edge. Ockham differentiated knowledge, opinion, and 
' faith. They are opposed. He speaks of the act of 
| knowing and of premises of demonstrative syllogisms, 


and the act of believing, or faith, and of premises of 


creditive syllogisms. “True evident premises cause 


evident assent.” “False premises cause opininns: 


| Premises believed cause faith or belief. 


Knowledge is the perception of the assent or dis- 
sent of ideas. Knowledge is intuitive and abstractive. 
Where there is the apprehensive act and the judicative 


act there is evident knowledge, and such knowledge 


is objectively and subjectively sufficient. 


Opinion is formed when there is existence of reason- 
able doubt; for it depends upon inference rather than 
upon perception and intuition. Opinion is both objec- 
tively and subjectively insufficient. “Matter of opin- 
ion is not opposed to matter of fact, but to matter of 
certainty.” 

Faith, or belief, is the assent of the mind to the 
truth of a judgment. Belief admits of various degrees. 


5 
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It leads to recognition of the possibility, probability or 
assurance of the existence of the reality of what cannot 
be perceived by sense or found as an object in con- 
sciousness. Belief admits that there are sufficient sub- 
jective grounds for admitting the truth of a proposi- 
tion, but that the objective grounds are insufficient. 

While Ockham was unable to obtain evidence of the 
certainty of many of the propositions of rational 
psychology and no evidence of the certainty of many 
of the doctrines of theology by intuition or experience 
or demonstration, his faith in many of the theological 
doctrines was supported and deepened with the assis- 
tance of revelation, for he maintained supreme faith in 
the truths of the Scriptures. He taught that “God 
can cause a creditive act by which I believe that a thing, 
which is absent, is present.” Such an idea cannot, how- 
ever, have its ground in intuition, for it is an abstrac- 
tive idea. 

‘Since man cannot perceive by sense spiritual en- 
tities, he cannot obtain intuitive knowledge, sensitive 
or intellectual, of them; he, therefore, applied the law 
of parsimony and eliminated all spiritual entities not 
required by faith supported by the Scriptures. 

Because he could not secure intuitive knowledge of 
a soul or of God, he declared that there could be no cer- 
tain and evident knowledge of a soul or of God by in- 
tuition or experience, or by demonstration whose con- 
clusion depends upon intuitive knowledge. For the 
same reason he tried to make it clear that many theologi- 
cal propositions could not be known evidently. He 
asserted that such theological dogmas as the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation were not propositions 
evidently known; for they could not be known by in- 
tuition or experience or by demonstration, since they 
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/ were not supported by intuitive knowledge, and to some 
|, they seemed to be even irrational and highly incredible. 


The Nominalism of Ockham led him to emphasize 


| his belief in the sole reality of individual things as the 
| immediate objects of sense perception. His distrust of 
| abstractive knowledge led him to relegate universals to 

| the rank of mere mental constructs, for they ceased to 
' be objective entities. He thus became “free from the 
‘ obligation to reach conclusions foreordained by the- 
‘ ology.” He separated rationalism from religion, phil- 
‘ osophy from theology, and provided an opportunity to 
_ introduce Romanticism with its emphasis upon the per- 


sonal equation, temperament, emotion, mysticism, inner 


/ experience, and faith. As reason and demonstration 
} lost ground within the field of religion, Ockham ap- 


pealed to perception and the sphere of inner experience. 


While this tendency provided an opening wedge for 


skepticism, it encouraged independent and vital think- 


_ ing, supplied opportunities to employ new methods of 


thought, developed a sense of dependence upon faith, 
and revealed the necessity of an appeal to authority and 
especially the authority of the Scriptures. Within the 
field of religion he found the need of faith; for he 


thought that, when experience failed, abstractions were 
futile aids in the solution of the “incomprehensible 


truths of revelation.” 

The Nominalism of Ockham led him also to change 
his conception of the grounds of science. Aristotle had 
taught that science treated of universals, and that it was 
not interested in the peculiar characteristics of indi- 
viduals. By scientific demonstration logic in accord- 
ance with its laws manipulated essences, properties, and 
the causes of things in order to acquire scientifically 
systematized knowledge. By the use of syllogisms in 
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demonstrative fashion Aristotle deduced knowledge of 
individuals and particulars from the universal or the 
general; for science organized ideas in accordance with 
their degrees of universality. Aristotle interpreted the 
individual in terms of the universal. But demonstra- 
tion has its limits, and the deductive sciences, which are 
constructed independently of experience, cannot make 
use of all experiences. 

Ockham criticized the value of the demonstrative 
conclusions of Aristotle and taught that the universal 
is interpreted in terms of the individual. He asserted 
that by the senses we know individuals, which are the 
only realities, from which comes intuitive knowledge; 
and from a knowledge of individuals are fashioned uni- 
versals, which are constructs of the mind and have no 
objective existence. Universals are used as terms out 
of which are fashioned propositions which become the 
objects of scientific knowledge; for science invariably 
restricts itself to propositions. treating of the known. 
Therefore it is not necessary for science to assume uni- 
versals distinct from individuals. Some say that Ock- 
ham had made science an illusion, since it is concerned 
with constructs of the mind, universals, non-entities; but 
the universal refers to individuals which are realities 
independent of the mind and of each other. Ockham 
is a realist as regards the individual, but an idealist as 
regards the universal. His universal, however, had an 
extrinsic relation to the external world, and therefore 
science maintained a mediate relation to objective 
reality. 

Note: These works of Ockham have been used in the 
preparation of the foregoing article: De Sacramento Altaris 


(Latin-English), ed. by T. B. Birch, 1930. Quodlibeta 
Septem. Centiloquiwm Theologicum. Sententiae. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


JESUS’ USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By H. E. Dawa, A.B., Th.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Our Saviour cannot be regarded merely as an exegete 
with respect to His occasional references to the Old 
Testament. He was in the main the authoritative 
origin of His own teachings. One of the profoundly 
significant facts about His teaching ministry was that 
He appealed to no higher authority than Himself for 
the basis of the truth He presented. In the very be- 
ginning of His ministry He astounded His auditors by 
the fact that “he taught them as having authority, and 
not as the scribes” (Mark 1:22). When He did appeal 
to the Old Testament it was to reinforce the truth 
already announced by way of practical illustration or 
ad hominem argument. Quite frequently He wove Old 
Testament phraseology into His own statements, but of 
direct quotations we find only thirty-six in the four 
Gospels... Yet what use He did make of those Scrip- 
tures is highly instructive, and rewards most careful 
consideration. 

Relative to Jesus’ treatment of the Old Testament 
three matters of prime importance present themselves. 


I. His View or THE Op TEsTAMENT 


That Jesus was brought up in an intensely devout reli- 
gious home admits of no dispute. In this home the 
Scriptures—that is, the Old Testament—were regarded 

1This summary is based largely upon data given in Toy: Quotations 


in the New Testament. 
389 
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with deepest reverence as the divinely inspired message 
of truth from God. Hence from earliest childhood He 
was not only familiar with the Old Testament as God’s 
authoritative revelation of Himself, but we may safely 
assume that in this simple Nazareth home He was also 
familiar with a conception of the authority and divine 
character of the Scriptures more practically religious 
and ethical than that in the schools of the rabbis, as 
reflected in the extant rabbinic literature. It cannot 
be claimed, however, that Jesus never came in contact 
with the rabbinic conception, for He would, according 
to the usual custom, enter the synagogue school when a 
boy of six—if not as early as five—and remain a student 
there for a period of five or six years. His familiarity 
with the method and content of rabbinic instruction is 
clearly evident in His recorded sayings. But His 
teaching was a protest against rabbinic training rather 
than a reproduction of it, and this protest covered the 
handling of the Old Testament by the scribes. His 
objection, however, was not to their view of the Old 
Testament so much as to their method of applying it. 
(1) The teaching of Jesus contains no formulated 
definition of a doctrine of inspiration, but He clearly 
held the Old Testament as of divine authority. This is 
implied in that saying contained in the Logia, “Till 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away from the law, till all things be 
accomplished” (Matt. 5:18; Luke 16:17). In at least 
one recorded saying of His there is a direct statement 
respecting divine inspiration. In introducing a quota- 
tion from the Psalms He says, “David himself said by 
the Holy Spirit” (Mark 12:36). Gilbert, in Jesus and 
His Bible (p. 46), cautions against inferring any belief 
in inspiration from these words, maintaining that they 
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are “rhetorical, not technical,” and “should be under- 
stood as confirming the truth of what is said rather than 
as suggesting a theory of inspiration.” We accept the 
caution against supposing that the mind of Jesus pos- 
sessed any “theory” of inspiration, but He nevertheless 
declared that the Psalmist spoke “in the Holy Spirit,” 
and this language has an inescapable significance. 
Branscomb, upon the basis of extensive investigation of 
the original sources, observes that the phrase, “in the 
Holy Spirit,” “was the regular formula used by pious 
Jews of inspired literature. Such expressions as, ‘Moses 
said in the Holy Spirit’, “Daniel saw in the Holy Spirit’, 
etc., may be found constantly throughout the Jewish 
writings which reflect the thought of the day.” (Cf. 
Branscomb: The Message of Jesus, pp. 33-37.) 

If this were the only evidence of Jesus’ attitude to- 
ward the Old Testament, this caution could be more 
forcibly urged; but, independent of this saying, the fact 
that Jesus accepted in the main the standard doctrine of 
inspiration current in His day cannot be reasonably 
doubted when one takes into consideration all His use 
of the Old Testament. To attribute to our Lord the 
modern liberal view of the Jewish Scriptures would be 
to assert what could not be supported on natural 
grounds, for every historical consideration in His en- 
vironment and education points away from such a 
hypothesis; to account for such a view on supernatural 
grounds would admit the chief premise of the orthodox 
view in seeking to refute one of its arguments. His- 
torical students had best leave Jesus where the Gospels 
place Him—a loyal son of Israel, even though a critic 
of the extremes of Pharisaism. 

Bacon presents the case in a forceful and discerning 
way when he says: “Is it that Jesus had anticipated 
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the discoveries of the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen criti- 
cism; is it because he understood the discrepancies of the 
national religion as presented in the period of the 
prophets with that of the post-exilic Priestly Law-book, 


that he so promptly refutes the legalists out of their | 


own code by appeal to the unsophisticated story of 


David’s dealings with Ahimelech the priest, at the sanc- | 
tuary at Nob? Had he already, as a higher critic, classi- | 


fied the humanitarian motive on which the law of the 
Sabbath is based in Deuteronomy 5:14b, 15 with the 
prophetic conception of fasting and Sabbath-keeping 
in Isaiah 58, and contrasted this with the ritualistic 
motive on which it is based in the P form in Exodus 
20:11? . . . There is no need of so far-fetched an 
explanation. A simple, intuitive sense of moral and 
religious values will enable one who ‘knows the Scrip- 
tures’ to discriminate between the transient and the per- 
manent in their teaching.” (He Opened to Us the 
Scriptures, p. 77 f.) This statement vividly discloses 
the absurdity of the effort made by some scholars to 
bring Jesus in line with modern critical views of the 
Old Testament. 

That He nowhere even intimated any criticism of 
the current regard for the Old Testament as God’s 
especially inspired revelation of Himself, but on fre- 
quent occasions used this view as a basis for His argu- 
ments, compels the conclusion that He shared the 
attitude of His contemporaries toward their sacred 
writings. (Cf. Mark 12:10; John 5:39; etc.) 

(2) Jesus confirmed the historic validity of the Old 
Testament. There can be no reasonable doubt that He 
accepted the story of Jonah as true and literal history; 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is cited as an 
actual event; the flood was contemplated by Jesus as a 
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j literal occurrence of past history. Specific instances 
/ could be further multiplied in proof that Jesus held the 
{ Old Testament documents to be dependable historical 
ey records, and in addition there is the inferential evidence 
_ from the fact that He nowhere raises any question about 
f the historical reality of an event, but clearly assumes 
_ the truth of every record to which reference is made. 

i (3) A most important feature of Jesus’ view of the 
' Old Testament is His acceptance of the Messianic 
| «mport of prophecy. Can there be any doubt that the 
| Gospels are correct in representing Him as regarding 
_ His own ministry and passion as a fulfillment of the 
prophetic hopes of Israel? He believed that John the 
Baptist fulfilled the prophecy of a forerunner of the 
Messianic advent (Mark 9:13). In the synagogue at 
_ Nazareth He read Isaiah 61:1-2, and explicitly declared 
_ to His audience, “Today hath this scripture been ful- 
| filled in your ears” (Luke 4:21). It is objected that 
_ this record is out of accord with the representations of 
_ the Logia and Mark, that Jesus never announced His 
_ Messiahship until near the close of His ministry, and is 
therefore but “a free-hand drawing by the evangelist” 
(Gilbert: Op. cit., p.78). But in Matthew 11:4, near 
the beginning of the Logia, Jesus reminds John the 
Baptist that His ministry is a clear fulfillment of Mes- 
sianic prophecy, and in the second chapter of Mark 
Jesus makes the startling announcement to both friends 
and foes: “But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sins. . . .” Ob- 
serve that according to Luke’s record Jesus does not 
explicitly claim to be the Messiah, but maintains that 
His ministry is a manifest fulfillment of this Messianic 
prophecy—exactly the point He makes with John the 
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Baptist in Matthew 11:4. Then is Luke really out of | 


harmony with the older documents? 


He held His ministry to be the fulfillment of these _ 
statements of the prophet. The manner of His entrance | 
into Jerusalem upon the occasion of the triumphal entry | 


must have been connected in the Master’s thought, as 
Matthew wrote (21:4-5), with Isaiah 62:11 and 


Zechariah 9:9. When John the Baptist sent his deputa- | 
tion from prison to inquire whether Jesus was really the | 


long awaited Messiah, the Master’s answer was couched 
in language derived from Isaiah 35:5-6 and 61:11. 


Moffatt records his conviction concerning Christ’s view | 
of His passion, that “the fulfillment of such a role as | 


that of the Suffering Servant was present to the mind 


of Jesus” (Approach to the New Testament, p. 94). | 
That is, Jesus saw in His trial and crucifixion a program 


already outlined for Him in Isaiah 53:1 ff. Gilbert 
considers “that he found his own death and the ulti- 
mate triumph of his cause foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament” (Op. cit. p. 122). As He sat with the 
Twelve at the Last Supper, sadly disclosing the tragedy 
of the betrayal, He said: “For the Son of man goeth, 
even as it is written of him” (Mark 14:21). In rebuk- 
ing Peter for his rash resistance to the arrest of his 
Master, Jesus said, ““How then should the scriptures be 
fulfilled, that thus it should be?” 

The evidence is ample and conclusive that our Lord 
discerned “in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself” (Luke 24:27), and could consistently remind 
His disciples after His resurrection, “All things must 
needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me” 
(Luke 24:44). This is indeed a comprehensive state- 
ment, for the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms (chief 
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jportion of Hagiographa) embraced practically all the 
|} Hebrew Scriptures; but we shall see that there is sufli- 
)cient evidence of Jesus’ ready familiarity with all these 
portions of the Old Testament, and it was natural that 
Jall which had a Messianic bearing should grip Him 
}with profound interest from the earliest dawn of His 
Messianic consciousness. 

| Other evidences could be adduced to show that Jesus 
} believed Himself to be the fulfillment of Old Testament 
i prophecies.? This presents not merely an incidental 
item, but a fundamental principle in His interpretation 
lof the Scriptures. It is vitally connected with the ques- 
| tion of the import of the Old Testament as revelation. 
| According to the view of Jesus, the Old Testament 
possessed a fundamental redemptive significance. 

(4) But with all His reverence for it, and His re- 
| gard for its authority, Jesus clearly viewed the Old 
Testament revelation as incomplete. Dr. John A. 
Broadus states this matter thus: ‘The revelation given 
_through Moses and the prophets, though perfectly 
adapted to its objects, was in various respects rudi- 
mentary, and now God’s Son (Heb. 1:2) would develop 
the whole into completeness” (Commentary on Mat- 
| thew, p. 102; cf. also his Jesus of Nazareth, p. 45 f.). 

| The classic illustration of this is in Matthew 5:21 ff. 
Here Christ cites six Mosaic laws, those against murder 
and adultery, and those regulating divorce, oaths, re- 
taliation, and social relations, and in each case points 
out a more vital principle which transcends the Mosaic 
tule. He does not declare the Old Testament com- 
mandment abolished, but points to its higher fulfillment 
in a more spiritual application. That is, He does not 
condemn the Old Testament as erroneous, but supple- 


7Of. Grant: The Bible of Jesus, pp. 1838-159, 
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ments it as incomplete. In the case of divorce He 
pointed out the deficiency of the Mosaic law, but 
hastened to explain the cause which made this deficiency; 
inevitable—the hardness of the people’s hearts. His; | 
attitude toward the temple was quite different from that t} 
prescribed by Mosaic legislation. He saw the function 
of the temple as at an end, for He said of His own 
ministry, “something greater than the temple is here,” 
and calmly predicted its destruction. One of the most } 
revolutionary aspects of His teaching was the way in 
which, both tacitly and explicitly, He discarded the 
entire Levitical system. He was plainly conscious of 
offering something better, which was to supersede the | 
sacrificial forms and ceremonial regulations of the | 
Mosaic code. Thus, while Jesus fully accepted the 
divine authority of the Old Testament, He recognized 

its ultimate religious and ethical inadequacy. 


) 


eer 


II. His KNOWLEDGE oF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Jesus exhibits a complete and detailed knowledge of the | 
Old Testament. This He certainly began to acquire | 
as a child in His Narazeth home. His devout parents 
would not neglect to impart to Him, from the earliest 
possible moment, this most important element of His | 
training. His study very likely continued for some half- 
dozen years in the synagogue school. Then for those 
eighteen quiet years, while He worked as a carpenter | 
in Nazareth, He undoubtedly feasted His soul upon 
the messages of Israel’s prophets, and pondered the re- 
lation of His mission to the Mosaic legislation. The 
Old Testament, as He knew it, was divided into three 
groups of documents, or books: The Law, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa. Jesus exhibits in His recorded 
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' eachings a thorough familiarity with all three of these 
portions. 

i As to the historical problems involved in the origin 
fa nd composition of the Old Testament books, Jesus 
fgave these matters no attention whatever. It is to be 
lobserved that, in discussing Scripture with His contem- 
jporaries, He raised no question about their traditional 
)views of authorship and related matters. For Jesus to 
ymake a declaration on any supposable question of 
jhistorical criticism would have been entirely out of line 
iwith the deep spiritual purposes of His ministry. It is 
itherefore improper to appeal to Jesus in the effort to 
tsolve these critical problems, and is likewise unfair to 
icharge Jesus with “mistakes” relative to such matters. 
| Also, any effort to determine what He Himself knew 
jon the subject is unavailing speculation. The simple 
fact is, Jesus taught His hearers on the basis of the 
knowledge they already possessed, and confined His 
teaching to the pedogogical aim which His redemptive 
‘mission required. No criticism of such a course is 
| possible. 


III. His INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The treatment of the Old Testament by Jesus chal- 
lenges the admiration of even the most acute and liberal 
critics of modern times, and furnishes an instructive 
example for all those who claim to be His followers. 
He was entirely free from the erroneous extremes of 
rabbinic interpretation, and appealed only to the plain 
meaning of Scripture. We find “the independence of 
his mental attitude towards traditional views and inter- 
pretations” (Grant: Op. cit., p. 27) already manifest 
when as a twelve-year-old lad He visited the temple for 
the first time. It is evident that it was the striking 
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originality of His interpretation and His intelligent 
comprehension of the spiritual import of Scripture }} 
which caused the teachers of Judaism to sit about Him) 
in amazement. In every recorded instance His inter- 
pretation is simple and practical, and employs the literal 
meaning which lies upon the plain surface of the Scrip- 
tures. To anyone who would demand that we make an | 
exception of Jesus’ appeal to Messianic prophecy, we | 
would say that if one accepts a Messianic import in Old 
Testament prophecy, then Jesus was correct in seeing 
prophetic foregleams of His own ministry, and His 
appeal to the Messianic in the Old Testament is very | 
reserved and free of exaggeration. | 

His practical application of Scripture to the exi- | 
gencies of everyday experience is above possible re-_ 
proach, and in bold contrast with the current methods | 
of His day. To remind His fellow townsmen on one © 
occasion that even their own Scriptures revealed the — 
gréat principle that God is no respecter of persons, He 
cites the ministry of Elijah to the Gentile Sidonian 
widow, and of Elisha to the Gentile Naaman. Such 
interpretation was exasperating to the rabbinic sensi- 
bilities of His day, but both cases were directly to the 
point under discussion and were strictly legitimate 
illustrations. 'To some supercilious Pharisees, who com- 
plained of His disciples for plucking and husking a few 
handfuls of grain on the Sabbath, He cited the case of 
David, who ate the showbread in the temple, contrary to 
a rigid mandate of the Law. He was accustomed to 
describe the hardness of the Pharisees and their adher- 
ents in the words of Isaiah 6:9, “By hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall in no wise understand; and seeing ye 
shall see, and shall in no wise perceive.” The appro- 
priateness of this description is obvious. 
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| Jesus refused to regard the Old Testament as a 
icode of unalterable laws, but saw in it the revelation of 
fundamental ethical and religious principles, which 
imight even be adapted to varying conditions. Contrary 


ceremonial. To Jesus the Old Testament was a great 
storehouse of spiritual truth, necessary and efficient in 
ithe religious experience of mankind. 


SEMINARY Hitt, TEXAS, 


THE PROBLEMS OF A COUNTRY 
MINISTER 


By Rev. Joun C. Stier, Pastor, Tinkling Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Fisherville, Virginia 

THIS ARTICLE is written from the standpoint of a coun-— 
try minister. Many of the problems mentioned here 
may be the same that confront and baffle the city min- 
ister, but an examination will show an element in each | 
problem that makes it peculiar to the country. The 
ministry, wherever it is followed, comes into contact | 
with problems, many problems, and there is no doubt | 
that these are at bottom the same. This leads some to | 
think that there are no country church or country min- — 
ister problems. However, when we think of the differ- | 
ing conditions under which the people in the city and © 
the people in the country live, and understand that these — 
conditions reflect themselves in the thought and life of | 
the people, we cannot but see that the problems of the | 
city and country ministry bear different aspects. The | 
rise of rural sociology within the past twenty-five years 
to the rank of a science in itself bears strong witness to 
the fact that conditions in the country and city differ. | 
The differing problems of the country and city ministry _ 
arise not from differing functions, but from differing 
conditions under which the ministry is performed. 

It is not the purpose of this article to minimize the 
city minister’s difficulties—he must be overwhelmed with 
them; but it is hoped that it will make some little con- 
tribution to a better understanding of the task and situ- 
ation of the country minister. The latter should not go 
about his work with the feeling in his heart that his city 
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) brother has a berth of ease, nor should the city minister 
amid his perplexities think of his country brother as a 
»man of leisure whose lines are fallen to him in pleasant 
| places. 

His PrersonaL Prosiems 


| There is no better place to begin the discussion of the 
| country minister’s problems than with those that touch 

i vitally his own life and service. If the minister can 
| master his personal problems he has gone a long way 
‘toward the solution of all the others that may beset 
his ministry. ‘The conscientious country minister has a 
; great and exacting work that rests upon his heart day 


| He is first of all a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus 
| Christ, through his sermons and through his living. His 
living demands close contact with God; his sermons de- 
/mand study, thought, and meditation. Country people 
/want good preaching; they want as good preaching as 
‘the city, and they will be fully satisfied with nothing 
less. In this day when country people hear the finest 
| preachers over their radios and read their sermons in the 

printed page they know what good preaching 1 is. The 
country preacher must have a message if he is to grip 
the hearts and interest of his hearers. The country 
minister must be a pastor. The people want to know 
him and to see him in their homes. The country 
preacher can cherish no such dream as eliminating pas- 
toral visiting; the success of his ministry is tied up with 
his association with the people. He must of course be 
careful to visit the sick and the shut-ins, but he must also 
carry the Gospel to the homes by house to house visiting. 
Along with this the country minister has his duties as 
citizen and member of the community, duties which are 
making an increasing demand upon time and strength. 
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The question that rests upon the hearts of a multitude 
of country pastors is, How can this varied and exacting 
ministry be fully accomplished under existing con- 
ditions? 

The country minister is faced, first of all, with a 
crushing financial problem. To do the work that is re- 
quired of him is expensive. Most of our country fields 
are scattered. The churches are far apart; the homes of 
the people are widely separated. This means that to do 
the pastoral work and to reach the churches on Sunday 
requires miles of travel. The advent of the automobile 
and the good roads have made these churches and homes 
easily accessible; but the expense of doing this work has 
very materially increased. The automobile has not been 
a blessing to the country minister’s budget. A very 
moderate estimate of the cost of operating an automo- 
bile is five cents per mile. Every twenty miles the 
preacher travels means a cash outlay of one dollar. This 
must come out of a salary usually barely sufficient to 
meet the living needs of his family. These automobile 
expenses go on day after day eating into his book money, 
his insurance money, and even making serious inroads 
into the family budget. In addition to this necessary 
work of his parish there are calls that involve extra 
expense, and, while he is very glad to answer, there is 
frequently no offer to meet the expense incurred. 

The country minister in most localities is provided 
with a piece of land along with the parsonage. The 
kind-hearted parishioners consider this a great boon, 
but it is more often an elephant on the preacher’s hands. 
He is expected to keep some chickens, possibly a cow, 
and most certainly he is expected to have a garden. All 
this is supposed to cut down his living expenses, but it 
more often increases his expenses and becomes a source 
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| of distraction that reduces his value as a preacher. If 
he is fortunate enough to have a family of boys growing 


up in the home, all very well; but when the minister 


f himself must give some of the best hours of the morning 


to the poultry and to the garden the result may be dis- 
astrous to his devotional life. There is always the dan- 
ger of a country preacher being better known for his 
flock of superb fowls or for his beautiful, well kept 
garden than for his spiritual ministry. One of the hard 
things about the country for the minister has been, and 
in some sections still is, that the country people refuse 
to recognize anything but manual labor as work. Be- 
cause of this sometimes the only way he can show 
his parishioners that he has the capacity for labor is by 
doing some of the same type of work they do—and do- 
ing it well. Most country ministers know that these 
chores detract from their efficiency in their calling, but 
how to rid themselves of them is another matter. It is 
really a serious thing for a minister to be doing morning 
chores when he should be having a quiet hour with his 
Lord. 

It is of little value to state problems without making 
some suggestion as to the solution. The country minis- 
ter must make his ministry pre-eminent. His people 
need his prayers, his meditations, his thoughtful sermons, 
and his leadership far more than they need his flock of 
chickens or his weedless garden. The poultry and the 
garden are well enough for exercise and diversion, but 
should never interfere with the work of his calling. The 
distractions of the country ministry make it imperative 
that the country minister be systematic in the use of his 
time. He should have a program of work that is broken 
only in extreme necessity. The writer is convinced by 
his own experience that the preparation for Sunday 
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should begin on Monday morning. Of course a preacher 
should have some idea as to the line of his preaching 
weeks in advance so that he can begin his definite prepa- 
ration as early in the week as possible. It is a loss of 
good time to hoe in the garden or mow the lawn when 
the mind is empty. Much good thinking can be done 
amid these country distractions, and much good material 
can be gathered amid the varied pastoral duties of the 
week, if the mind has been started to work at its definite 
task. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when 
the country churches will relieve the pastor of the 
expense occasioned by the automobile. Until then the 
country pastor must learn to keep his automobile ex- 
penses within limits consistent with his other needs. It 
is not just to his congregation to permit the automobile 
to use up his mind food. He must have each year some 
thought invigorating books if his sermons are to be fresh 
and vigorous. A borrowed book is better than none, 
but nothing like so good as a book owned and marked by 
the reader. When this definite automobile allowance has 
been used up in honest pastoral work it is time to put 
the automobile in the garage and to get out the Greek 
Testament. A well balanced ministry in the country 
will go far toward putting the country church on a 
strong basis. 

There are other conditions that enter into these per- 
sonal problems, such as the isolation of country life, the 
inconvenience that arises from being away from stores, 
libraries, and other amenities of modern life; and if he 
has a growing family the school problem is ever present. 
The country pastor must always remember that he is 
sharing the lives of his people. Conditions which bring 
problems to himself and family are the source of many 
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| like problems to the people among whom he lives and 
# ministers. He must have grace enough not to permit 


| these irksome things to drive the sweetness out of his 
| life or the power out of his ministry. ; 
His Cuurcu ProsiemMs 
The church problems of the country minister are many 
and varied. They have their rise, for the most part, in 
country conditions and the denominational divisions. 
If it were possible so to lay out the work of the country 
church that, without overlapping, every community 
would fully have the Gospel, it would save untold treas- 
ure in man power and in money, besides evidently 
hastening in the country the coming of the Kingdom. 
The overchurched village and the weak, struggling 
churches in the open country make a problem that must 
be met and solved in the interest of Christ and His 
Kingdom. It is these groups of small churches that 
burden the hearts of thousands of faithful, devout pas- 
tors. These churches should be grouped into fields con- 
sisting of several churches so as to make up a salary for 
a pastor; the pastor to divide his time among them so 
as to give each one an equal amount of preaching and 
pastoral attention. 

As it is, the pastor’s heart is burdened with a sense 
of failure, because no pastor can scatter his efforts at 
the same time over three or more churches and do much 
new work in these days when the denominational re- 
quirements are so great. The pastor can do valuable 
work in a field of two churches; but when more than 
two churches require his services it results in waste unless 
unusual local conditions prevail. ‘These small churches 
are made up of splendid, consecrated people, but there 
are not enough of them to make a live, active, aggres- 
sive church. These good people are usually discouraged 
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by the financial burden they must bear to keep things 
going. Unless there is a good local leadership it is hard 
for a pastor to keep the work moving forward since he 
preaches to his small congregation only every two weeks. — 
When the church has a service once a month it only | 
marks time. Here is a church problem that lies on the 
hearts of a host of loyal pastors. 

The solution of this question lies in the future, but it | 
is committed to those who are pastors of these groups 
today to pave the way. It is for these pastors to think 
in a constructive way about their problem. It is for | 
them to bring about the spirit that must be necessary | 
before this question can even get a reasonable hearing. | 
This means that the pastor can do much for the future 
by bringing about the necessary spirit of unselfish co- 
operation in the group itself. Sometimes there are jeal- 
ousies in the group that hinder the churches from work- 
ing in harmony among themselves. If we must dismiss 
from our minds all idea of a community church, then we 
must begin to think about the consolidation of small 
churches of the same denomination into strong central 
churches. Automobiles and good roads are rapidly 
making such consolidations not only possible, but 
practical. 

Probably the most pressing problem at present that 
concerns the country minister is that of securing an ade- 
quate and competent leadership for all the activities of 
the church. If the country church is to keep pace with 
the progress of the church at large, it must do the work 
required. The Sunday School requires a well trained 
leadership if it is going to maintain the modern stand- 
ard. 'The same is true for the Young People’s Society, 
the women’s organization, and the men’s organization. 
Without leadership there can be no progress. The 
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| dearth of real leaders in the country church is distress- 
| ing. This is not because these people lack intelligence 
) or leadership ability; they are fully competent so far as 
» ability and mental power is concerned to carry on the 
/ work of the church. 

} There are two reasons for this dearth of leadership. 
| Country people, for one thing, have been living under 
) conditions that have not demanded of them aggressive 
| leadership. Each one has gone his own way, working 
_ out his own destiny as an individual; but now the econ- » 
omic crisis that is making itself felt in every countryside 
is calling for a strong leadership from among the farm- 
ers themselves to bring deliverance. This will accrue 
to the country church. The other factor in this leader- 
ship situation is that our country people have not had 
the leadership training necessary. They shrink from 
taking hold of something which they feel they do not 
know how to do. There is a wealth of potential leader- 
ship in the country churches which, when awakened and 
developed, will usher in a new era for the church in the 
country. 

Aside from the preaching of the Word the most im- 
portant work for the country minister is the develop- 
ment of the leadership lying dormant about him. This 
demands much thought, energy, time; but it will pay 
big dividends in time to come. The leadership move- 
ment that is spreading through all denominations should 
be regarded by the country pastor as furnishing a valu- 
able opportunity for the solution of his sorest problem. 
He should attend a summer school suited to the needs 
of his field and bring back to his people the information 
and enthusiasm he has gained there. The training class 
for Sunday School teachers should be an annual event 
in every country field. Instead of holding these leader- 
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ship classes in each church of the group, it might be of 
advantage to hold one big school for the whole group. 
The enthusiasm of the larger group and the increased 
efficiency and interest of the leader will well repay for 
the longer distances some will have to come to the class. 
Whenever opportunity offers for getting into our coun- 
try churches an enlarged vision of service and activity it 
should not be neglected or despised. 

Another burdensome problem of the country pastor 
is lack of adequate equipment to do the required work. 
This is particularly manifest in the work of religious 
education. When a country pastor visits the splendidly 
equipped buildings of the city church and hears the pas- 
tor speak of the educational building his heart sinks 
within him. It is just as impossible to conduct a good 
Sunday School in the church auditorium in the country 
as it is in the city; overcrowded conditions are as great 
a hindrance to effective work as they are in the city. 
The same reasons that call for the well equipped build- 
ing for religious education in the city exist in the coun- 
try. The small congregation can do more than it thinks 
to meet its need. To place at the side or back of the 
present building six or more small class rooms is not so 
costly as to make it an impossible undertaking for the 
small congregation. It is one of the hopeful signs of 
life in the country church that such buildings are being 
erected and equipped. 

It may seem that enough church problems have been 
mentioned, but there remains one other that should be 
pointed out. The country minister is anxious that his 
churches should take up the program of his denomina- 
tion with the finest results possible, but these programs 
are planned with the city church in view. Since the 
strong churches are in the city this is to be expected. 
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: But the result is that the country minister often finds 
i) himself charged with doing the most important thing at 
) the very worst season of the year possible for his church- 
es. So far as seasonable activity is concerned the city 
| and the country churches are at opposite poles. City 
) churches are active in winter, while the work in the 
) country is slowed up by the cold, the ice, the snow, 
and the mud of the dirt roads, of which many remain. 
_ Sickness is prevalent in the country during the winter, 

the old folks are shut in, and the young folks are away 
at school. Winter is no time to attempt important en- 
terprises in the country, yet how often the country pas- 
tor is perplexed by trying to do under winter circum- 
stances the same thing the city pastor is doing at the 
very height of his church’s activity. ‘The writer’s de- 
nomination makes its church-wide, every-member can- 
vass the middle of March, using February as the month 
for preparation. The result in his own church has been 
that weather conditions have always hindered a congre- 
gation-wide preparation. It is very hard to know just 
what to do with this situation, but it is well to know that 
this arrangement does work hardship in many instances. 


His ComMMunNItTY PROBLEM 


The country minister belongs to the community in 
which he resides. It goes without saying that he should 
have an interest in every institution that makes for the 
community welfare. It is so easy for a minister to be- 
come so entangled with community affairs as to have 
the burden of many things gently laid on his shoulders. 
Whenever it is at all possible the country minister 
should see to it that community leadership is in the 
hands of others. The finest contribution any minister 
can make to his community is by his life, his ministry, 
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and his church. An active, progressive church is a com- | 
munity -asset. | 

We have seen underlying the thought of this article | 
the fact that the country church is bound up with econ- _ 
omic and social problems of those who live in the coun- | 
try. As these profound problems are severally met and 
solved the general country church problem in all its 
phases will be set forward toward its solution. The 
country minister should seek to understand these ques- 
tions of modern country life. He should bid Godspeed 
to any organization that is rightly seeking to remedy 
the ills of country life. All this makes a single intricate 
problem that will require thoughtful statesmanship to 
untangle, and as it is untangled the way of the country 
church will become smoother. The country minister 
should have an important part in finding the remedy for 
country ills. He owes it to church and nation to make 
what contribution he can to this end. 

‘The country minister, being cut off from much asso- 
ciation with his brother ministers, owing to his isolation, 
often feels that he works alone. He needs the fellow- 
ship of other ministers, the exchange of thought and 
plan with those who are in the same work as himself. 
The county seat where his people go shopping, where 
his young people seek their amusements, is often a sore 
problem to him. The bad influences of the movie 
theaters, the evils of the pool rooms, hurt his heart, but 
he feels himself helpless to remedy the situation. One 
of the excellent movements that seem to be gaining is 
the organization of county ministers’ associations. 
These associations, embracing in their membership all 
the ministers of a given county, have possibilities that 
will mean much to the country minister. The ministry 
of Christ is one, and its aim is the Kingdom. 


EXEGETICAL 
ISAIAH 40:27-31 


By Anprew R, Ossorn 


Isaiau 40 is a prophecy of comfort. It begins with the 
promise of deliverance, and proceeds to tell of the love 
and care of the Lord. The prophet then exalts the ma- 
jesty of God, His power and authority. Are not these 
things taught by the foundations of the earth and the 
splendor of the starry sky? Those who endeavor to 
make some earthly symbol of God have never realized 
His sublime greatness. 

But just here a doubt has entered in. The majesty 
of God may be beyond dispute, and His ordering 
power may be seen in the stars that come unfailingly 
at their appointed times, but does the God who made 
Heaven and earth, sustains and directs them, care for 
an insignificant mortal? Did He ever stop to note the 
pious Jew who longed and prayed in a distant land for 
release from bondage? Was it reasonable to suppose 
that He cared to remedy the wrong of the oppressed and 
give judgment against the oppressor? Even as Job in 
his affliction wailed that his way was hid from God (Job 
3:23), so Israel said, “My way is hid from the Lord, and 
my judgment is passed over from my God.” 

It is interesting to note here the use of parallelism 
in Hebrew verse. In parallelism the thought of one 
phrase or line is repeated in a parallel one. Thus Israel 
and Jacob are the same, and “‘speakest, O Israel” is sim- 
ply a repetition of “sayest thou, O Jacob.” Similarly 
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“my way is hid” and “my judgment is passed over” are 
two parallel ways of expressing the same thought. A 
thing that is hidden is unobserved and therefore not 
cared for; to pass away from a person is to refuse to 
take notice of him. (Cf. Gen. 18:3.) The complaint 
of Israel therefore is that God takes no notice of him. 
He is like a judge who ignores the suppliant who pleads 
for judgment and justice. 

This is a plaint which still arises from the human 
heart. It arises intellectually, when we try to compre- 
hend the vastness of the universe; it surges up out of 
the welter of oppression and disappointed hopes. The 
world is feeling it now as part of the postwar complex. 
Tennyson expressed it in The Passing of Arthur in his 
Idylls of the King. Arthur was dying a disillusioned 
and disheartened man. So Bedivere heard him moaning 
in his tent— 

I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men J find Him not. 

For I, being simple, thought to work His will, | 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain; 
And all whereon I lean’d in wife and friend 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 


Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 
My God, thou hast forgotten me in my death. 


A more bitter lament will be found in his poem 
Despair. The lament of Israel, therefore, is echoed in 
our hearts today, and for that reason the answer of the 
prophet has an intense interest for us. 

In verse 29 the prophet once more has recourse to 
parallelism, and suggests two corrective thoughts. 
First we dishonor God by attributing to Him the weak- 
ness and weariness of man. Man becomes faint from 
lack of food and weary from incessant toil, but it is not 
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| so with God. He guides the planets in their course, but 
+ He is not wearied thereby; He is able to care for the 
f small as well as for the great. In modern language He 
» is to be found in the whirling electrons within the atom 
f as much as in the countless stars of the Milky Way. 
» Again, there is a purpose behind His action. We may 
} not fathom it, for “there is no searching of his under- 
| standing,” but understanding involves wisdom (see 
1 Prov. 10:23), and we may rest assured that there is 
/ wisdom in the ways of God, however dark and incom- 
| prehensible they may appear to us. Therefore we must 
trust in Him. If we do, His power will be at our com- 
mand. 

The prophet concludes in the same note of exultant 
} confidence with which he began. “Young men may 
| grow faint, and even the choicest ones [Cf. 1 Sam. 9:2] 
/ stumble, but those who hope in God have their strength 
renewed.” The symbol of that ever renewed strength 
is the eagle. It was an old belief that the eagle never 
died of old age, but of hunger. If it had food, it con- 
stantly renewed its feathers, and soared aloft far above 
the range of other birds. Faith is the renewing power 
for God’s people. Through it they tap the power of 
God, and no weariness can overcome them any more 
than it can affect the eternal God. This is the thought 
expressed in the parallelism of verse 31. ‘They soar like 
eagles; they run and are not weary; they walk and are 
not faint from lack of food. 

The order of the metaphors here is curious. Soar- 
ing, running, and walking are in the descending order, 
and we would have expected the reverse. Yet the order 
is doubtless intentional, and after all, is it not true to 
life? There are seasons when faith soars, and we live 
in the glad confidence of God’s abiding presence. There 
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are other times when in hope and faith we struggle with 
the difficulties of life. This is harder; yet in the very fact 
of endeavor there is a certain stimulus to the human 
heart. Most life, however, is neither soaring nor run- 
ning, but just trudging along, and this is hardest of 
all. It is a comfort to know that in the daily walk of 
life’s routine spiritual food will be given the man of 
faith so that he will not faint. This seems to be the sig- 
nificance of the order of the prophet’s metaphors. He 
was trying to hearten men who were too bowed down 
with care to feel that they could soar; it was greater 
comfort to know that God was with them as they strove 
painfully to walk. 


New YorK. 


| 


SOME ARDUOUS ELEMENTS OF 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


By Howarp Tittman Kuist, Ph.D. 


l THE ARDUOUS SIDE of life is never overlooked in the 
| Bible. The religious experience of those who produced 
i the Bible was doubtless intensified by the arduousness 
‘ of their lives. Its most representative characters, in 
! fact, testified that they were made sufficient for the bur- 
dens which life imposed upon them by reason of a su- 
} perior strength not their own. In particular, the pages 
{ of the New Testament are punctuated with references 
to this more severe aspect of Christian experience, but 
_ usually in association with some satisfying deliverance. 
_ A splendid example, for instance, is found in the Apos- 
tle Paul’s triumphant words: “And he hath said unto 
me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my power is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will 
I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power of 
Christ may spread a tabernacle over me.” (2 Cor. 12:9, 
R. V. marg. See also Rev. 7:14-15.) 

Words, like people, have their own individuality. 
Even though they may be closely related to other words 
each has its own identity. The two words which are the 
object of this study, péx0s and xévos, are related to each 
other in meaning rather than in form. In appear- 
ance one would hardly suspect their common relation- 
ship; yet in meaning they each emphasize some aspect 
of the arduousness of life as it is unfolded in the pages 
of the New Testament. These words stand in close 
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affinity to «éros, which was studied in the last issue of 
this quarterly. 

Schmidt, Vanicek, and Trench long since called at- 
tention to these words as synonyms. But their meaning 
in the New Testament is now made all the clearer by 
their usage in the papyri and other nonliterary remains 
of the period in which the New Testament was written. 


Méx60s and zxéves are comparatively rare in its pages, the | 


former appearing only three times (2 Cor. 11:27; 1 
Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess. 3:8), and the latter only four (Col. 
4:13, Rev. 16:10, 11; 21:4). 

The derivation of these words introduces one imme- 


diately to their basic individuality, and also to their | 
affinity to each other. Méx60s, with its apparent likeness | 
to dos, pain, and éx$os, weight, burden, load, is usually 


traced to the Homeric péys, used to suggest toil, hard 
work, hardship, trouble. It is also used by the trage- 
dians in the plural for toils and hardships. A good illus- 
tration is found in Sophocles with reference to the 
exacting labors of Hercules, although according to 
Trench, zévos is more usually employed to designate 
such labors. 

IIdvos is Clearly related to zévopm, “to work for one’s 
living,” and zéys, “the poor man’s lot.” An interesting 
possible relationship is its likeness to zewdo, to hunger. It 
is suggested by Liddell and Scott that, while both péx6os 
and zévos are used in the sense of hardship or distress, 
“yet this notion belongs properly to péxd0s while zévos 
refers merely to work, as in the Latin ‘labor. ” On the 
basis of their classical derivation and usage Thayer de- 
clares that zévos gives prominence to the effort of work, 
as requiring force, psx60s (chiefly poetic) to the hardship 
associated with toil. 

But what light do the papyri throw on the use of 
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: d these words in the New Testament? Of the four places 


# in which zovos occurs it appears to have a singular mean- 
Hing in one, Colossians 4:12-18, where Epaphras is 
# spoken of by Paul as follows: “Epaphras salutes 


jyou. . . . I can testify to his ewertions on your be- 
% half and on behalf of those at Laodicea and Hierapo- 
lis . . .” (not adapting the reading, “he hath a great 


} zeal for you,” of the Textus Receptus). This Epaphras 
) is always referred to by Paul in his most glowing terms, 
4) as “a beloved fellow-servant” and “faithful minister” 
) (Col. 1:7). “Fellow-prisoner” (Philem. 23) and as 
‘ one always striving for the Colossians in his prayers 


(Col. 4:12). From these descriptions one can hardly 


| think of Epaphras, except in the terms of untiring ef- 
) fort. He had a capacity for great exertion. 


That Paul was using a term to describe Epaphras 


) which was commonly used in the vernacular, among the 
) people who knew what toil meant, is clear from its ap- 
| pearance in their speech. For instance, as early as the 
second century B.c. it appears in the Alexandrian 
| Erotic Fragment, edited by Grenfell (Papyrus Gren- 
| fell I, 1, 18, British Museum papyri). In this fragment 
_ the spirited but pathetic tones of a certain Ariadne are 


heard lamenting for her Theseus. ‘“Forbearing and en- 
during is a toilsome matter,’ says she. But the word 
continued to suggest this arduous element in human 
effort. In the second century A.D. it occurs again in the 
petition of Marcus Valerius Gemellus, a physician, to 
the Prefect Gaius Avidius Heliodorus. The physician 
asks to be relieved of his duties. Having been sick as a 
consequence of his strenuous service, he says, “Having 
exerted myself over a period of four years I became very 
weak” (Papyrus Faywm 106:14, about 140 a.p.). 

But a derived meaning of zéves (pain) occurs three 
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times in the Apocalypse, “And men gnawed their 
tongues in anguish blaspheming the God of heaven for 
their pains and their ulcers, but refusing to repent of 
their doings” (Rev. 16:10-11, Moffatt’s translation). 
And then quite a contrasted picture is found in the | 
vision of the New Jerusalem in the words, “And there | 
shall be no more pain” (Rev. 21:4). 

This word used to express the pain which is so com- | 
mon to man is found in two very suggestive illustrations, 
the one in the mournful description of a group in great 
extremity who “were overwhelmed for a while with pain 
and anxiety and violence” (see Vettii Valentis An- | 
thologiarum Libri, ed. W. Kroll, Berlin, 1908, p. 131:3), | 
which reminds one of the unrepentant sufferers of Reve- | 
lation 16:10-11; and the other instance, parallel to the 
sublime, soul-comforting expectation expressed in the 
description of the New Jerusalem, where there shall be 
no more pain, is found in this inscription discovered at 
Adana, Syria, which translated reads: “No more life, 
end, pain” (Revue dart oriental et d’ Archeologie II. 
1921, p. 217). 

In commending the activities of Epaphras in behalf 
of the Colossians Paul used this word in its strict sense. 
Epaphras spared no effort; whether in work or prayer 
(he “took pains,” so to speak) to fulfill his ministry. 
The seer of Patmos, on the other hand, used it in the 
derived sense of pain, which according to his vision some 
day shall be no more. Both the strict and the derived 
meanings of zoves are found in the Kovne. 

Mox60s, employed only by Paul in the New Testament, 
always appears side by side with xéros. The particularly 
distressful quality adhering to the meaning of péx60s is 
made all the more evident when one observes how Paul 
uses it in relating his arduous experiences as a mission- 
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§ ary of the cross in the Roman world. He can say that 


| he has been in labors (xérovs) more abundant than his 
i adversaries, but he can also bear witness that these 
! labors have been attended with great hardships (y6x6ovs), 
# such outward hardships described as “‘watchings often, 
' hunger and thirst, fastings often, cold and nakedness,” 
; and inward anxiety for the churches (2 Cor. 11:22-28). 
| These were the péx40u of the Apostle. This was his 
travail for the churches. And he goes on to remind the 
Thessalonians that “with toil and moil” he worked day 
and night that he might not be a burden to any one of 
them. (1 Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess. 3:8. Lightfoot’s trans- 
lation. ) 

Mo x$0s then has no associations with flowery beds of 
ease. In a third century inscription from Rhodes this 
word is associated with the hardships of the brave, who 
win their laurels only when they have endured. “To 
the brave” runs the inscription, “favor is not [won] 
without hardship’ (Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca 
851:1). Ata later date this word denotes the labors of 
slaves. “But for slaves threats and labors.” So reads a 
line in the fourth century mantic papyrus which pre- 
scribes what is to follow when the left leg of the sacri- 
ficial animal quivers, in determining what is to be done 
with slaves (Papyrus Rylands I. 28:117, fourth century 
A.D.). But the idea of hardship adhering to the ardu- 
ousness for which this word stands is especially well ex- 
pressed in the inscription which speaks of a suffering 
soul who evidently had lived a life of hardship but who 
finally “entered into immortal and eternal life, having 
put off this wretched body” (Papyri Grecie Latini I, 
17). 

ae true to its derivation, maintained its individu- 
ality through the centuries. One generation after an- 
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other used this word to express the hardships which at- 
tend human toil, and when Paul wished to emphasize the 
particularly onerous hardships which attended his labors 
in Christ’s Name he added péx60s to xéros. In fact this is 
the only way in which he used the word at all. 

In a cemetery in England, so I am told, there is an 
epitaph on a tombstone of an otherwise obscure and for- 
gotten woman. But the simple epitaph speaks elo- 
quently of the life she lived. It reads, “She hath done 
what she couldn’t.” Idvos and péxos are common to the 
life of man. Life for most people is arduous. But the 
Gospel motivates men to do what they otherwise 
couldn’t, when like the Apostle Paul they accept their 
experiences, arduous though they may be, as so many 
opportunities in Christ’s Name to commend themselves 
as servants of the living God. 


New YORE. 


THE REVIEW 
TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THERE CAN BE no question that Christian ethics will occupy 
a central position in the world of religious thought for a con- 
siderable time. Issues have arisen which demand solution. Old 
standards seem no longer applicable, and the question is, 
whether the Christian ideal can be defined and maintained. 
Numerous books are appearing on the subject. Before me, as 
I write, there are three by outstanding thinkers. One is Dean 
Inge’s Christian Ethics and Modern Problems; another, Prin- 
cipal Garvie’s The Christian Ideal for Human Society; the 
third, The Faith of a Moralist, by A. E. Taylor, being the 
Gifford Lectures for 1926-1928. Each of these books will 
repay careful study. 

Of the importance of Christian ethics there can be no 
doubt. In the New Testament there are many regulations for 
Christian conduct, and it was the behavior of the early Chris- 
tians which so strongly impressed the pagan world at a time 
when morality was at a big discount. The good life still 
counts; but how are we to know what is good and right? For 
the Protestant the Bible must be the ultimate standard of 
right ; but it is not always easy to interpret the New Testament 
ethic in terms of modern life. Let us take, by way of illus- 
tration, three issues which are prominent in thought at the 
present time, birth control, capitalism, and the relation of the 
Kingdom of God to social ethics. Each of these issues is pro- 
ducing a distinct cleavage in religious thought. 

On the question of birth control the Roman Catholic decree 
is in strong opposition, the Lambeth Conference grants con- 
ditional approval, and the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches states in a recent report that a 
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majority of the committee gives a cautious assent. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that opinion on the question is divided. 

There is nothing new about birth control. Infanticide and 
abortion were common in Greece and Rome. The Greek father 
had the right to decide whether a new born child should live or 
not. Dean Inge quotes the instructions of a husband to his 
wife in a letter found at Oxyrhynchus: “ ‘When—good luck to 
you—your child is born, if it is a boy, let it live, if a girl, expose 
it?” (p. 272). The Christian church opposed these practices 
and won a victory, but the strong advocacy of virginity meant 
limitation of another kind. In discussing the modern issue 
Dean Inge makes his position clear. “I have not disguised my 
conviction,” he says, “that artificial restraint is necessary” (p. 
283). On the same page he says: “But no one who knows 
anything of human nature could suggest that total abstinence 
is the solution of the problem. It is far more likely to wreck 
the happiness of married life, as St. Paul seems to recognise.” 
Garvie, as we would expect, takes a more restrained view; yet 
it is significant that he is hesitant to condemn. He regrets the 
necessity of limiting families because of “defective economic 
and social conditions” (p. 320). If restriction is necessary, 
he urges restraint, and thinks the Christian should seek the 
aid of divine grace. In discussing mechanical or chemical 
means he warns against possible physical injury. If, despite 
this possible danger, “a married couple decide that they are 
justified in using any of the commonly approved methods on 
the advice of a medical man, condemnation may be unjust to 
them ; but the Christian conscience must remain uneasy; it may 
be acquiescent, but cannot be approving, just as when the tell- 
ing of a lie is held to be justified in exceptional circumstances 
of danger to the health or life of another” (p. 321 f.). 

One cannot help feeling that these are strange subjects to 
discuss in a department of theological study, but the fact re- 
mains that they are vital issues which cannot be ignored. 

The relation of the church to capitalism is another issue 
that cannot be evaded. Is it true that modern capitalism is 
the product of Calvinism? Historically there can be no ques- 
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©) tion that forms of capitalism are of great antiquity, but it is 
#| also true that modern capitalism is associated in many ways 
with the Protestant Reformation. Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
| Venice centers round the newly established legal right to de- 


s) mand interest on money. The law was most unpopular with 


tf the young bloods of the day, with whom the freehanded liber- 


#) ality of ‘Antonio was much more to be commended than the 


‘ demanding of usury or interest by Shylock. Luther and Calvin 
' took opposite sides on the matter. Garvie in discussing the 


5} question quotes Luther’s address to the Christian nobility, in 


1) which he says: “The greatest misfortune of the German 
s) nation is easily the traffic in interest. . . . the Devil invented 
! it, and the Pope, by giving his sanction to it, has done untold 
# evil throughout the world.” (P.106f.) Calvin, on the other 
i hand, saw that the feudal customs of the Middle Ages were 
: passing, and that a new era of commercial and industrial de- 
) velopment had dawned. Therefore he gave his approval to the 
#) taking of interest, provided it were not accompanied by extor- 
i tion or injustice to the poor. ‘Calvinism was thus a social 
i revolution, no less than a theological and ecclesiastical” (p. 
1 108). 

| Garvie arrives at the final conclusion, that “capitalism did 


9 exist in the later centuries of the Middle Ages, and the spirit 


of capitalism was not born with the Reformation. And yet 
involuntarily Puritanism, by the virtues it practised, did con- 
tribute to the enormous accumulations of capital and to the 
dominance of capital in modern society.” (P. 110.) 

Dean Inge voices a similar opinion: “Calvin was con- 
vinced that the Christian spirit is compatible with trade and 
industrialism even of the newer type. . . - In most countries, 
Calvinists took to trade, partly no doubt because they had few 
opportunities of entering public life. So we can understand 
how Calvinism created that curious product, the modern busi- 
ness man, who works like a slave in accumulating money which 
his tastes and principles forbid him to enjoy, and about the 
value of which to himself and others he asks no questions. . . . 
But the Calvinistic social system is rapidly breaking up. The 
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asceticism which was an essential part of it has almost dis- 
appeared ; for if the American millionaire still sometimes leads 
a very austere life, his wife squanders enough for two. 

The religious basis of capitalism and productive industry has 
been undermined, and the question ‘What is the value of these 
activities?’ is being asked with more and more insistence.” 
(P. 246 f.) 

But this does not necessarily mean the coming of socialism. 
The trouble is that there are faults common to all parties, and 
among these are extravagance and the ceaseless demand for 
more. The grand total spent on play in the United States is 
$21,000,000,000, ‘‘which exceeds the entire aggregate income 
of Great Britain.” His conclusion is that “Christian Ethics 
cannot be said to favour any political party, since economic 
questions are not primarily ethical but intellectual. Chris- 
tianity gives us no economic programme; it gives us a standard 
of values, which demonetises much of the world’s currency, 
and takes most of the bitterness out of economic rivalry.” 
(P. 265.) It is the business of the church to inculcate these 
values, but the Christian teacher must not be partisan. 

“The discussion of capitalism has many points of contact 
with what is often referred to as the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. Principal Garvie, however, thinks we must alter our 
terminology if we are not to be misunderstood. “At the Con- 
ference in Stockholm in 1925 a sharp antithesis presented itself 
in the discussions between what the German delegates described 
as Anglo-American Aktivismus and what might have been as 
truthfully described as German quietism. The one side seemed 
to the other to say that man can, and does, bring the Kingdom 
of God on earth, and the other side also seemed to say, man 
can do nothing, for God does it all.” (P. 443.) 

There is in Germany in theological circles a strong reac- 
tion against evolution and synergism. The Barthian movement 
is part of the reaction. Garvie refers to Gloege’s book on 
Kingdom of God and Church in the New Testament. Gloege 
defines the Kingdom of God as meaning God’s sole sovereign 
activity in human history. The rule of God is dynamic; He is 
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ever acting. This idea excludes the thought of evolution. “It 
is opposed to this world of sin and pain, and represents the 
coming aeon; and yet it has a positive teleological relation to 
this present age as a world consummation, not only cosmic, 
but also ethical and redemptive. Accordingly it is already 
present in the world in the divine activity in the person, teach- 
ing, and work of Jesus; and this activity is a saving action, 
imparting forgiveness of sin, and in the Spirit a new life or 
aliveness.” (P. 444.) 

The church, in Gloege’s view, is neither identical with nor 
a substitute for the Kingdom. As holy and inspired and called 
by God out of the world, the church is above the world and 
against the world. Yet it is also within the world, exercising 
its activities there, actually there in its visible institutions, in 
its imperfection and struggle against sin. The church as thus 
conceived is the organ of God’s power, and the German em- 
phasis is on divine power, and not on human effort. Hence 
the German quietism is opposed to the Anglo-American activ- 
ism. ‘The question is more than an academic issue. Since the 
Stockholm conference a small group of English and German 
theologians have met to discuss the differences in viewpoint and 
to seek some means of reconciling them. The discussion will 
be useful for both sides. For a long time the impression has 
been gaining ground among us, that institutionalized Chris- 
tianity is lacking in spiritual power. The Germans may be too 
extreme in their statements, but they have a message, and they 
are making the Christian world think. 

It is apparent from this brief review of a most interesting 
trend in thought at the present time that we shall all be thrown 
back upon the Bible in order that we may interpret its teaching 
afresh, and that this task must be taken very seriously. Dean 
Inge might have given more attention to it. Christian ethics 
is the crown of Old Testament ethics, and the two form a unity. 
It may be difficult to separate the form of the divine command, 
as it was conditioned by the circumstances of ancient society, 
from the spiritual revelation contained in it, but the task is a 
necessary one if we are to give a real message to our age. We 
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must read Old Testament legislation in the light of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and compare both with the teaching of the New 
Testament as we find it in other parts. Then, and only then, 
shall we be in a position to discuss various interpretations 
given in the course of church history, and finally to consider 
the application of the principles discovered to life today. 
When all this is done, a further great task awaits the church 
in teaching the community, especially the young. 


Anpvrew R. Oszorn. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


iy <c 
“Bur GENUINE HUMILITY Is A BY-PRODUCT,—A ByY-PRODUCT, I 
#) suspect, of thankfulness.”—Rev. S. M. Shoemaker. 


i “The chief lesson of human experience, which is the insight 
jof high religion, is that unregenerate men can only muddle 
| into muddle.”—Walter Lippmann. 


i “What nobler conception could humanity hold concerning 
© conscience than that it reflects the eternal glory of the holiness 
| of God?”—Harold Paul Sloan in Christian Faith and Life. 


: “To glorify Jesus Christ by benevolences is magnificently 
| Christian, but to substitute benevolences for the glorifying of 
* Jesus Christ is to surrender Christianity.”—The Essentialist. 


i} “That adults can learn is a well established fact. That 
{ the majority of them want to learn has yet to be proved.”— 
Harry C. Munro in International Journal of Religious Educa- 
| tion. 

| “A church which permits complete liberty in dogma runs 
) the risk of losing its unique function and message, on the one 
| hand, and of sinking into anarchy on the other.”—Reinhold 
| Niebuhr. 


“The tabloid, the radio and the movie are rapidly providing 

a standardized world culture. We are all being reduced to the 

| same pattern and shall soon be as much alike as peas in a pod.” 
—The Baptist. 


“There is nothing new about youth taking up crime. The 
condition has always existed, only reformers and writers re- 
discover it from time to time.”—Professor George E. Kirchwey, 
New York School for Social Research. 


“Americans are queer people: they can’t rest. They have 
more time, more leisure, shorter hours, more holidays, and more 
vacations than any other people in the world. But they can’t 
rest.”—Stephen Leacock in The Forum. 


“Slavery to the State is not quite the same as slavery to 
individual masters, but it rests upon the same basis of disregard 
of human rights and human suffering.”—Albert Bushnell Hart, 
upon The Soviet Autocracy, in Current History. 
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“The religion of Jesus is the religion of crucifixion, that is, , 
of redemption. It is the religion of action which unites medita- 
tion and prayer. To walk in prayer, continually asking and 
receiving power from God, and again to transform this power 
into new actions of love, this was the religion of Jesus.”— 
Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan. 


THE CAREER OF THE PRESENT OUTSTANDING CHRISTIAN EVANGE- 
list and leader in Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa, has attracted | 
much attention in our own country, and if he sojourns among | 
us this summer, as he has thought of doing, by the time these } 
words are read he will doubtless be the object of as much atten- } 
tion as any visitor of the year. He is the organizer and head 
of what he calls the Kingdom of God Movement, whose aim is 
the evangelization of Japan. The Christian Advocate, in intro- | 
ducing Kagawa as the author of the leading article in one of | 
its issues this spring, referred to him as “Japan’s best known | 
and beloved labor leader, civic worker, novelist, poet, evangelist, ) 
and social prophet.” | 


| 
| 


In this article Kagawa stresses the motive back of his 


movement, and does so in a way that gives some idea of the. 
earnestness and force that have made him one of the world’s 
acknowledged religious leaders of this day. His emphasis on 
the cross is a reminder of the zeal with which the Moravians, 

under the leadership of Count Zinzendorf, made the crucified 

Christ the supreme topic of their preaching, to the exclusion of 

so much that others might consider of great importance. The 

contagious spirit of this modern leader reveals itself in these 

paragraphs from his article, which also show his idea of the 

relation of the sacrifice of Christ to human society, not ex- 

cluding our modern social structure: 


“The cross is the motive of the Kingdom of God Movement. 
The motive is that Christ died for us. We are unworthy of 
that precious fact. Pursued by that love, we cannot but become 
heirs of Christ’s blood and death. This cross is a stumbling 
block to Greeks, to Jews, to Japanese, to Americans, to Eng- 
lish people—but to us who belong to God, it is the great revela- 
tion of love. 
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“Some Japanese like to meditate about God, but dislike 
Christ ; others like Christ but dislike the cross. Recently I have 
received thanks from Shintoists for carrying on the Kingdom 
of God Movement, and the Chugai Nippo, the Buddhist organ, 
praises the movement. But if this Kingdom of God Movement 
»were called a Christian movement, they would oppose it. And 
/ if it were said to be a movement of the cross, they would exclaim, 
) ‘What silliness! and make fun of it. 

“Nevertheless Christ Himself is the center of the Kingdom 
‘of God Movement. And the center of Christ is the cross. Let 
}us meditate on that fact. 

! “Modern churches, forgetting the cross, are scattered and 
i individualistic. The more they forget the cross, the more God 
} punishes them. In the tenth century, when Christianity forgot 
the cross, it was scourged by Mohammedanism. And in the 
nineteenth century, when it surrendered to capitalism, came the 
| Marxian challenge. I thank God for this challenge of Marx. 
| Marxism was not Christianity. Marxism was the punitive ad- 
} monition. If Christ’s cross had been thoroughly embraced by 
| the church, there would have been no chance for Marxism to 
| appear.” 

| “It is a common but serious mistake to assume that the 
_ essential values of society have nothing to do with the cross. 
| Without the cross-principle, society cannot remain in perma- 
nent integration. I am convinced that the cross is the funda- 
‘mental truth of the organization of society and of the social 
movement. For society cannot exist without love.” 

“There are, however, two kinds of love: instinctive love and 
self-sacrificing love. Instinctive love may express itself in 
selfishness and lead men into all the evils of unregulated passion. 
Unless such selfishness is crucified, and unless the universal con- 
sciousness, that is, the God-consciousness at the heart of the 
universe, supplants and kills self within us, society becomes 
impossible.” 

“The Christ depicted by Paul is a Christ who has paid the 
debts of the whole human race as if they were His own. And 
this sort of thing is necessary to genuine social organization. 
The kingdom of God does not actually get established any- 
where without the working of this cross-principle. Christ says, 
‘If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.’ I want to take up my cross and 
follow (Christ. The fundamental principle of the kingdom of 
God is this cross.” 
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Is RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM ANTIQUATED? INSTEAD OF MARKING 
the evolution of a higher form of Christianity, is it turning out 
to be merely a spent attack upon the essential evangelical faith? 
It is plain that something is happening unfavorable to liberal- 
ism. Perhaps the most noticeable present manifestation of this | 
is that thoughtful people are coming to realize that liberalism 
is not of real advantage to the church. Instead .of awakening 
men’s consciences so that they turn to the church to find release » 
from a sense of guilt and seek guidance in unselfish service, its | 
practical effect is to quiet their consciences respecting relations | 
to both God and man. 

A striking evidence of the recognition of this shifting atti- | 
tude toward liberalism is funished by The Christian Century, : 
commonly regarded as one of the leading organs of Modernism. | 
A late issue contains a very frank editorial under the heading, 
The Changing Intellectual Climate. It is not only frank but | 


severe in its criticism of liberal preaching. While the Modern- 


istic note is not wholly wanting in this expression of disappoint- 
ment, even resentment, over the failing influence of liberalism, 
still the conservative reader will find in it not a little comfort. 
Did space permit we would be glad to print it in full, but these 
significant passages are fairly representative of an editorial 
pronouncement that will doubtless surprise as well as please 
many: 


“Even the layman who follows with earnest mind the move- 
ment of present day thinking is aware that we are on the thresh- 
old of an intellectual revolution. He may not be able to | 
describe the change of which he is dimly sensitive, but he can- 
not escape the feeling that we are passing out of one epoch 
into another. The intellectual climate is being modified over 
an extensive area, so extensive as probably to include the entire 
outlook upon the world. In religion, such a layman’s mood 
takes perhaps the form of dissatisfaction with orthodox liberal- 
ism and grows into a more or less conscious protest against its 
inadequacy and irrelevance. He feels that the promises of 
liberalism have not been fulfilled. On the contrary, the whole 
endeavor of the past half century to fit religion into the frame- 
work set up by the physical sciences seems now about to break 
down, and the liberal preaching which formerly was heard with 
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‘| zest and hope, begins to sound as stale and hollow as the old 
) orthodoxy sounded a generation ago. 
| “It is true that young ministers are still being turned out 
| of the seminaries with no other intellectual equipment than that 
| of this old-school liberalism, but they soon find that something 
j has happened in the temper of the times which robs their 
) preaching of much of its spice and power. The element of sur- 
| prise can no longer be counted upon as the result of an attack 
/ upon the orthodox doctrines which held sway for centuries 
_before the age of science came in. So long as the liberal 
preacher could shock his hearers by denying the verbal in- 
errancy of the scriptures, or the reality of certain classic 
/ miracles, or any of the historic doctrines which the church 
| evolved on the basis of a static universe, the very shock had a 
kind of religious value. At least it produced a group who, 
after recovering from the shock, found fellowship in their 
sense of superiority to the great mass of unemancipated 
believers. 
| “Churches have actually thrived on this negative liberalism. 
' But in large part the vitality of such churches has been para- 
| sitical. They have thrived by virtue of their contrast to and 
| continued contact with the environing orthodoxy, rather than 
by any positive insight of their own upon which religious pas- 
| sion could feed. Their religious passion was not produced by 
| their new conceptions, but was carried over from the main 
| stream of orthodox tradition which they had abandoned. 
| “This is not to say that the liberalism of our age of scien- 
| tific enlightenment was wholly negative. Such an inference 
' would be unjust to the brave spirits who have wrought faith- 
fully to develop from the evolutionary concept a constructive 
religious message. But the use of evolution and the natural 
sciences as a basis of religious conviction and devotion issued 
in a romanticism from which the stern and tragic realities of 
the moral life fell away. 

“In a word, that kind of romantic liberalism is played out. 
In making this assertion no aid or comfort is being offered to 
fundamentalist orthodoxy. In the years of conflict between a 
theology based upon a pre-scientific world view and the facts 
brought to light by modern science, the battle has gone deci- 
sively against that theology. The medieval world view has 
gone.” 

“But there is more to those doctrines of orthodoxy than 
is represented by their intellectual concepts. They were car- 
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riers of meanings. Because we must let go the forms of the 
doctrines it does not follow that the meanings too must go. 
Words and concepts may change—they are bound to change. 
But the meanings of the doctrines may survive all such changes 
and be reclothed in new words and new concepts congenial to a 
wholly new world outlook. It is that which is beginning to 
happen in our time. It could not happen so long as our minds 
were under the spell of a science which assumed that the realities 
of things were found in their antecedents, or in their com- | 
ponent parts. It could not happen so long as our science | 
presented itself to us as a fixed and self-enclosed system of 
merely interacting forces and elements.” 

“The important thing for us to see is that the intellectual 
climate of our time has become congenial to religion, in that 
man and his society contribute the supreme reality in terms of | 
which all other levels of evolution must be explained, as con- | 
trasted with the older view which required that man was him- 
self to be explained by a descending scale of antecedents which | 
were supposed to increase in reality the farther you receded | 
from the human level. . 

“This, we repeat, clears the way for a new realism in | 
morality and faith. Without apology or intellectual embar- 
rassment, religion has the right, in this intellectual atmosphere, _ 
to take man as he is. Science has no tribunal before which we © 
must plead for intellectual permission to place the full respon- 
sibility of moral progress upon his conscience and his freedom 
rather than upon his naturalistic ‘urges.’ 

“But when religion does this, there is bound to be a re- 
emergence of many of those meanings of the Christian faith 
which found expression in the doctrines of the older orthodoxy. 
These meanings could not subsist side by side with the romantic- 
ism of evolutionary optimism. For religion cannot take man 
as he is without grappling with the harsh and brutal facts of 
his experience—his willful waywardness, his consciousness of 
guilt, his frustrations, his pain, his sense of being broken on a 
wheel of inexorable circumstance—in short, the whole tragic 
side of his relation to the universe, the side which romanticism 
blithely ignores.”’ 


HUMANITY, LIKE THE SEA, HAS AN EVER SWAYING TIDE. It 
cannot come to rest between extremes. For a long time the 
church has been influenced—in some quarters dominated—by 
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{ rationalistic tendencies. Where such leadership prevails faith 
f is denied the right to anything that does not bear the stamp of 
| logical demonstration. This tendency has been very marked in 
| more recent years, so that it has had a very pronounced influ- 
} ence upon both preaching and education. But of late from 
/ various sources come indications of dissatisfaction with the 
) results of this negative rationalism. 

Christianity presents its mysteries, even its difficulties, to 
| the believer because we are not yet prepared to know even as 
we are known. Nor can we expect God to shorten the processes 
| of His eternal plans simply to satisfy an impatient human 
| curiosity. Nevertheless our natures are so fashioned that they 
_ find an irresistible attraction in the unknown, even in the seem- 
ing contradictions in the divine order of things. Now, a pene- 
| trating thinker comes to realize that such vexing questions 
| cannot be answered by his own limited intellectual powers. It 
dawns upon him that certain truths can come by revelation 
| only, never by discovery, and this logically calls for a tran- 
 scendent personal element in the origin and destinies of man 
and the universe. So, when he has vainly tried to break his 
own trail to the answers that only God can give, and remains 
still tormented by his wearisome questions, a time comes when 
he is more ready to follow a competent guide. 

Evidence that a great change is near, that faith may soon 
come into her own again, is seen in a recent striking editorial 
in The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought. So clear and 
outspoken is this utterance and so prominent the theologian 
whose remarks prompted it, that we give it here in full: 

“During his recent visit to Toronto, Dr. William Adams 
Brown, formerly Professor of Systematic Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, spoke to a small company 
of friends of what he described in the Quaker idiom as a ‘con- 
cern.’ He thinks that religion has too long suffered itself to be 
browbeaten by the intellectuals, and that we have spent enough 
time in trying to make religion intellectually respectable. Not 
indeed that he would have anything to do with a religion that 
affronts the human reason, but that in the end the specific point 
of religion is precisely that at which it transcends, without vio- 
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lating, reason. There is no doubt that we have been too ready to 
take the defensive. The recent vogue of neo-humanism has made 
us all ludicrously busy showing the fallacy and the insufficiency 
of a non-theistic view of life. Dr. Brown thinks that we should 
change our strategy. The time has come when we should affirm 
our faith in the face of all comers, without apology or any other 
sign of an inferiority complex. The trouble, however, is that | 
modern Protestantism has latterly been so concerned with its 
freedom that it has left its faith to look after itself. But the | 
time has come for a positive, even a defiant, reaffirmation of its 
faith. The battle for freedom has been fought and won; and, 
save for a few belated Fundamentalist outcries, we shall hear 
little more about it. But freedom is a means and not an end: 
and liberalism is a point of view and not a faith. In this region, 
freedom does not mean that we are free from creeds, but that 
we are free to formulate a nobler creed. It is our opportunity 
to win through into a finer and truer faith. Dr. Brown believes 
that it is high time to state that faith; and Christian thinkers 
of the evangelical tradition should get together to formulate 
in a contemporary idiom their common belief upon the main 
matters of the Christian testimony. He is not, indeed, wishing 
us to embark on formal creed-making: but he does desire that 
we should set down, as far as language allows, the substance of 
the-faith once delivered to the saints in such terms as that the 
man in the street need not err therein; and then having done 
so, that we stand our ground.” 


THE CHARGE THAT SOME ALLEGED PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL 
are not only anti-Christian, but almost atheistic, in their utter- 
ances—while scientists are more and more expressing belief in 
God—does not seem to be altogether wide of the truth. This 
is the more evident when secular writers repeat the charge. A 
recent instance is found in a prominent article by Henshaw 
Ward, ‘a teacher and writer of note, in a late issue of The 
Saturday Review of Literature. In the course of his vigorous 
remarks he pays his respects to atheism and mechanistic phi- 
losophy in these direct sentences: 


“The accusation that science tends to atheism is somewhat 
antiquated and need not be rebutted once more in a journal of 
modern thought. But it is well to record here the concise refu- 
tation that Huxley made: 
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t “ “Of all the senseless babble I have ever had occasion ‘to 
()read, the demonstrations of these philosophers who undertake 
ito tell us all about the nature of God would be the worst, if 
; they were not surpassed by the still greater absurdities of the 
id philosophers who try to prove that there is no God.’ 

| “The only reasoners against God that I can learn of today 
are certain theologians. One of many examples is Gerald 
| Birney Smith, an ordained Baptist minister and professor of 
| Christian theology at the University of Chicago, who says in 
) his ‘Current Christian Thinking’: ‘The appeal to God occupies 
| a decreasing place in modern religion. . . . It is no wonder 
(that men are beginning to ask whether the doctrine of God is 
not too difficult and too vague to furnish the best basis for 
religion.’ But a large number of scientists have stoutly in- 
/ sisted that scientific method cannot deal with theology and that 
' God is an experienced reality. Truly it is comical to accuse 
) science of encouraging atheism. 
“The devil which is most commonly supposed to inhabit the 
j body of science is the negative theory that there is nothing in 
| the universe except matter. All the activities of matter, in 
/ nebulas or living creatures, are supposed to be a sort of ma- 
chine which was never created, derives its force from nowhere, 
| and keeps on running because there is nothing to stop it. 
| Hence the theory is called ‘materialism’ or ‘mechanism.’ 
“The mechanistic philosophy has always seemed to me the 
'most incomprehensible product of the human brain. And to 
'most scientists it has appeared to be a blind and monstrous 
_explanation—as if a clam should aver that the universe con- 
sists of nothing but mud. There are indications that material- 
ism was the creed of several scientists in the nineteenth century, 

but I have advertised in vain for any example of it written in the 
twentieth century by a scientist under fifty years of age. The 
only profession of materialism that I have ever seen is ‘Modern 
Science and Materialism,’ by Hugh Elliot, an English writer 
on philosophical subjects, not a scientist. But even this phi- 
losopher concedes ‘the whole foundation of knowledge to ideal- 
ism,’ and he remarks, ‘I do not for a moment defend materialism 
in a metaphysical sense, as if I were to affirm that matter is 
an ultimate fact.? He is not concerned with ultimates. He is 
merely showing that all the scientific knowledge we have comes 
from a study of matter and force. 

“The reputable scientist has never denied the possibilities 

that lie beyond the reach of our senses ; he has only denied that 
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science can tell anything about what lies beyond. A modern 


scientist who preached materialism—granted that there could | 
be such an animal—would be a laughing-stock to his col-_ 


leagues.” 


Mr. Ward also expresses little respect for Freudianism, | 
largely by this condensed quotation from The Sciences and | 


Philosophy, by J. S. Haldane, a specialist in physiology, in the 


course of which occurs an appraisal of our present psychology | 


not at all flattering to psychologists: 


“‘“The discussion of conscious behavior has shown that it 
is a very different thing from what Freud imagines, and that 
science also is a very different thing. . . . Psychology as a 
branch of science is still on about the same level as chemistry 


was in the days of the alchemists. It has still no generally | 


acknowledged guiding principles, so that the chaotic literature 
which is at present poured forth in the name of psychology has 
come to be regarded by educated persons with the very utmost 
suspicion, though it appeals to an ill-educated multitude, 
especially among the well-to-do. . . . The sort of organism 
which Freud imagines is thus a mere product of his imagina- 
tion. . . . Of the characteristic features of conscious activity 
‘Pec ie gives no account at all. . . . The whole struc- 
ture of any such psychology rests on bad physics and bad 
physiology, besides being hopelessly inadequate from the special 
standpoint of psychology. It misrepresents our actions, be- 
cause it misrepresents both our perceptions and our passions. 

If I speak strongly on this subject, I mean every word 
of what I say; and perhaps these words, coming as they do 
from a physiologist, may be more heeded than if they came 
from a philosophical teacher by profession, or from one tied 
by the creed of a church.’ ” 


THERE IS CONSIDERABLE PREACHING TO WHICH NO ONE COULD 
reasonably object on theological grounds, yet it seems to get 
nowhere in helping hearers to understand what Christianity is 
really all about. We hear much about discarded traditional 
doctrines, but we do not seem to discover any modern substi- 
tutes that have anything to approach the appeal to conscience 
that came from earlier preaching. As a result some of our 
best “church people” reveal in conversation an astonishing 
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ignorance of the essential truths of Christianity. Here is a 
hint from The Watchman-Examiner, which if acted upon may 
revolutionize some churches: 

“A woman of unusual intelligence and consecration said to 
us: ‘It has been a long time since I have heard a sermon on 
repentance, or saving faith, or regeneration. It seems to me 
that the preachers of today are passing by the great funda- 
mental doctrines in their quest of subjects of present-day 
interest.” We wonder if there is not something in what this 
observant woman says? Of course, in expository preaching 
the great doctrines are constantly touched on, but would it 
not be a good plan for all our pastors to get out their old 
volumes on systematic theology, and after freshening up a little 


preach a series of sermons on some such general topic as this, 
‘The Great Doctrines of Our Faith’ ?” 


THERE HAS BEEN ABOUT ENOUGH CRITICISM OF MODERN YOUTH. 
It is time to do something to help our young people to a higher 
plane of both understanding and conduct. The first step in 
this direction is the development of that sympathy that springs 
from a broad love for them. It is to be remembered, with 
humility, that the rising generation is what it is very largely 
through the preparation made for it by the risen generation. 
Our present college young people are, in considerable numbers, 
materialistic in their thinking and in their attitude toward life; 
but who supplied the thinking and the things that gave them 
this outlook on life if not the generations of their fathers and 
grandfathers? It is for men and women of these more respon- 
sible generations to employ all the means that Christian knowl- 
edge and experience supply in order to counteract the un- 
favorable and pernicious influences of the more recent past. 
The spirit of approach to the problem is illustrated by 
this quotation from a letter lately written by a Western pastor 
to the President of The Biblical Seminary in New York: 
“What a sympathy, a pastoral sympathy, I have for the 
younger generation of college and graduate age who will have 
to go through this scientific temper. HowI love them. I know 


their struggle from the beginning to the end. Many of them 
today are sitting on the brink of despair, where Nietzsche sat, 
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where Schopenhauer sat, where Lippmann and Krutch are today. 
One admires the staunch Stoicism of these youngsters who live 
by a mere sense of dogged respect for themselves. And some 
have either gone over the brink in actual suicide or are com- 
mitting suicide in an Epicurean fashion. And the religion of 


our campuses, too, is at fault. It is nothing more than a | 


sociology, a Kantian morality that lacks the dynamic motive 
of God. The whole trend has been to anthropologize religion. 


Man has become sovereign! And that is the trouble with our | 
whole modern stalemate. Youth is sick of an ‘adjusted’ reli- | 
gion. They need some challenge that will ‘knock them out.’ ” | 


Ir TIMES LIKE THESE TRY MEN’S SOULS, THEY ALSO OFFER THE 
means of purifying and strengthening them. Continued pros- 
perity is not good for the individual, the nation or the church. 
Men do not draw upon those reserves of ability and strength, 
whose very possession they may not even realize, until storms 
arise. These are times of struggle, but they are also times of 
growth. It has always been so in this world, and evidently it 
must remain so as long as human nature continues as it is. 

But this is also the day of opportunity—opportunity for 
those who have the spiritual perception and the moral fiber to 
face the situation. Such a person, when present skies have 
cleared, will emerge with a larger grasp of life and its meaning, 
with broader sympathies, with higher courage, with greater 
endurance, with increased strength, and with a firmer faith in 
God. 

All this applies also to the church. No observer with in- 
telligence enough to see things as they are and with fairness 
enough to recognize faults that are working evil will think of 
approving the present condition of the church. It may even 
be said that just now the church needs trouble and opposition 
to purify it and to develop its latent powers. Even the reli- 
gious indifference of our day is a kind of passive defiance to 
the church to prove that her message is true, that God will 
answer her prayer for a recovery of her own spiritual life and 
a great ingathering of souls through the preaching of the un- 
changing and eternal Gospel. 
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Not long ago The Lutheran gave this reminder that there 
is nothing new in the present crisis, and that for a faithful 
church the situation is full of hope: 


“It is not an exaggeration to say that Christianity makes 
progress only by overcoming opposition to it. In that respect, 
it is of the earth, earthy. Its only distinction may be said to 
lie in the fact that the forces of the divine Lord Himself are 
active in its successive, successful conflicts. The kingdom of 
heaven is truly in the midst of us. Perhaps He is nearest at 
hand when the powers of evil are most active. 

“When what the Church historian calls crises have 
occurred, there is discernible first a perception of the depar- 
tures from truth and the resultant infidelities. Errors in doc- 
trine and corruptions in conduct steal into the sphere of faith 
and for a time befog the believers’ perceptions of revelation 
and duty. Then light comes, dissipates the fog, so that there 
is consciousness of wrong thinking and wrong doing. What 
folk then seen startles them: for the moment they are 
frightened. 

“But Jesus Christ calls. His summons falls first upon a 
few ears. The vision of His presence is vouchsafed to a few 
eyes. Next the multitude is aroused. They rally around 
leaders. They gather into militant groups, congregations, 
churches. They assemble and pray: ‘Lord, forgive us; Lord, 
guide us; Lord, strengthen us; Lord, use us in Thy service; 
Lord, give us work to do for Thee.’ 

“All these petitions are answered. In the past nineteen 
centuries, crisis after crisis has arisen. Enemies of the Cross 
have prepared to celebrate its destruction, only to be con- 
fronted with this symbol of salvation in the hands of hosts 
renewed in consecration and restored to active discipleship. 
We believe some such epoch is now near at hand. Let the 
churches pray fervently that they may be made worthy to 
advance the kingdom of God in their day. But work must go 
with prayer.” 


LirE WOULD BE IMMEASURABLY EASIER FOR MANY OF US IF WE 
met it on the basis of what it is and not on the basis of 
what we wish it were. Soliders actually engaged in war are 
often wonderfully cheerful and even jovial. It is because, hav- 
ing surrendered their personal liberty, their personal rights, 
and even the ordinary expectation of life itself, their minds and 
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wills are freed from the anxieties and conflicts and disappoint- 
ments of those solely employed in furthering their own private 
plans and satisfying their own selfish desires. Freed from all 
this they give themselves without reserve to the cause for which 
they fight, and are able to endure hardness as good soldiers. 

But it is to be feared that a fairly large proportion of 
those who have a name to belong to the church militant are 
torn by divided interests. They want to make sacrifices for 
the Lord, provided it does not interfere too much with their 
own prosperity; they love to sing “Lead on, O King eternal,” 
so long as the march does not extend much beyond the parade 
ground. They dread the hardships and losses and perils of a 
real campaign against evil and oppression, against wickedness 
in high places, even against sin in their own lives. 

Well, the sooner the members of our churches are brought 
to see that, so far as this world goes, a consistent Christian 
life means a long war, the better for the cause of the Kingdom 
and for their individual selves. But nevertheless those who are 
wholly committed to the warfare of God find a peace and joy, 
and in the end a deep satisfaction with life, wholly unknown to 
the deserters and the “slackers.” Dr. John A. Hutton brings 
this out in an inspiring editorial in The British Weekly, from 
which we take these choice portions: 

“We might go so far as to say that the main doctrine of 
the entire Bible, the doctrine on which it is most insistent except 
for one other, is—that here in this world we shall never be free 
of difficulties ; in fact that, as we put it rhetorically, we shall 
always have to ‘fight for our life.” The supreme doctrine of 
the Bible, to which the other is subsidiary, is that we are not 
alone, that we have resources and an unfaltering Ally. These 
two main doctrines are indeed complementary to each other, 
like light and shade. One might even say that they hold to- 
gether, and that where the souls of men fall away from the one, 
the souls of men fall away from the other.” 

“The Bible is always prepared for the worst. It never 
conceals from itself that again and again a time may come when 
they are few in numbers who shall hold the human race to the 


finer things. It is one of its own observations that God does 
not leave Himself without witnesses. Even when a prophet of 
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# God and a good man may be so depressed that he asks nothing 
i better than to die—supposing that he is alone in his goodness 
# and in his protests—the Bible assures him and assures us that 
| it was not so, and that it never is so. There is many a passage 
| also in Holy Scriptures where the good cause takes the field 
| against the other, adopting an aggressive and confident tone 
' rather than a patient one. There are passages in which it is 
!) affirmed and stories in which it is illustrated that there is some- 
| thing about the finer way and about those who are unmistak- 
| ably out upon it which attracts and angers and makes envious 
| those who in a spiritual world like this try to be satisfied with 
loafing. We might say, indeed, that the Bible risks everything 
| under God upon the existence, in man or in a certain number 
| of men who will turn out to have been adequate, of something 
/ which demands devotion. 


“In His ‘gracious invitation’ our Lord suggests to those 


_who are weary and heaven-laden that they try an added burden! 
| For true it is that we behave better under a heavy load than 
| under a light one. A light load keeps us hankering after a 
) sort of sensual freedom: it is as though we had never lost sight 
| of land. Under a heavy load the nearer shore is God.” 


SUCCESS IN ANYTHING IN THIS WORLD MEANS A MORE OR LESS CON- 


' tinuous fight. It makes little difference whether it is the per- 


sonal fight against evil in the heart or the collective fight of 
decent members of society against crime and corruption or the 
fight of the business man against unscrupulous competitors or 
the poor man’s fight against poverty, the necessity for some 
kind of continual warfare is one of the factors of our existence. 
Life as it is can hardly be called friendly to pacifism. 

One of the major weaknesses of the church is that it is not 
as a whole aware of this fact. This is no doubt largely due to 
the indifference of the members, but it is also due to the great 
reluctance of these same members to be disturbed by conflicts 
of any sort, and, in turn, this reluctance is due to fear. The 
average person, in the church and outside, shrinks from rousing 
the anger and hostility of evil doers of every sort. And this 
applies to facing not only problems of crime and low morals, 
but to meeting also ail those more insidious and presumably 
respectable agencies which, by weakening religious and other 
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restraints, sow the seeds of intolerable conditions. In an 
editorial summons to put away fear The Lutheran both rebukes 
and encourages by these fine paragraphs: 


“Again and again Jesus cautioned His disciples against 
yielding to fear. It is almost the truth, even though it is an 
irreverent and inaccurate remark, that sinners have a greater 
probability of being saved than cowards. 

“One thing is sure, and that is this: when a church or a 
group of churches loses the impelling desire to battle with 
evil, it is in a state of great danger. Were we called upon to 
define the supreme peril of the Christian groups in the past 
score of years, we would cite the manner in which the churches 
were inclined to cringe before materialism, ‘science so called,’ 
and egotistical humanitarianism. The possessors of wealth, 
the finders of bones, the discoverers of germs, the arbiters of 
social forms, indeed the clowns whose trade was to make people 
laugh in theatres, made light of responsibility to God and 
sneered at the proclamation of righteousness by faith in Christ. 

“The most encouraging phase for this decade is the reap- 
pearance of bold positiveness which challenges the attackers of 
faith in Christ. More and more directly, God is uncovering the 
errors on which indifference to the kingdom of our Lord has 
rested. More and more clearly the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen receives declaration and 
promulgation.” 


THE FEELING CONTINUES TO GROW THAT A GREAT AND WIDE- 
spread revival is coming. Certainly things cannot proceed 
much farther in their present direction without something 
occurring, either in the nature of a decided change, or an acute 
crisis. ‘The very difficulties and dangers through which the 
world is passing are making men discouraged with their own 
efforts to find the way out. And discouragement may be, and 
often is, an aid to godliness. A self-satisfied and prosperous 
man is not a very good “prospect”? for conversion. May not 
the troubles and suffering of the present time be seen some day 
as permitted by a kindly Providence in order to compel men to 
turn their faces toward their Lord? Roger W. Babson has 
expressed his hope of a new revival, and described the condi- 
tions that demand it, in this way: 
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| “Apparently people today are not only tired out physic- 
ally, but are discouraged. They lack that faith which is essen- 
tial to personal or national progress. Accompanying this lack 
| of faith is a disrespect for law, order and experience. Children 
) are self-sufficient of their parents; and parents are self-sufficient 
4 of their God. In fact, faith, to be effective, must be backed up 
| by righteousness. Faith cannot be bought or quickly obtained 
) when in trouble—like medicine. Faith must be acquired slowly, 
| before it is needed—like education. Faith comes through 
| patient devotion, right living and service to others. 
| “A great mass of wage workers, executives and young busi- 
/ ness people have never before witnessed a severe business de- 
pression. Ever since Germany declared war in 1914—with the 
exception of a very short readjustment period after the war 


" ended—there has been a constant demand for labor. Not only 


was the supply of available labor reduced by the war; but an 
extra amount of labor was needed for rehabilitation work. 
Moreover, the willingness of American and other investors to 
purchase liberally foreign bonds has provided the funds for 
such rehabilitation. Today the situation is entirely different. 
A new generation—too young to enter the war in 1914 to 
1918—has swamped the labor markets of every country; the 
rehabilitation work has largely been completed; and owing to 
the reluctance of investors to buy more foreign bonds, no money 
is available for new work. 

“In view of the steady work and easy profits which the above 
described condition made possible, this new generation has felt 
sufficient in itself. Sabbath schools and churches have been 
neglected, family prayers have been given up, and Sunday has 
been made a common holiday. Hence, unlike previous genera- 
tions, a large percentage of the people now unemployed, or 
losing money in business, have no faith upon which to fall back. 
When employed or making money, they did nothing to store 
up spiritual reserves and hence have none to draw upon, now 
that employment and profits have vanished. As a result great 
masses of people are discouraged and know not where to turn. 
The material wealth upon which they solely depended has gone. 
They have no spiritual wealth upon which to draw and they 
are tired out physically.” 


History HELPS TO GIVE A PROPER PERSPECTIVE WHEN WE SEEK 
to judge our own times. Looking about us today, it is easy to 
become discourged and to feel that at last man has reached 
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conditions that are hopeless from the point of religion. En- 
deavor seems almost fruitless, and the pessimist is having his 
day. Have conditions ever been so hopeless as now? Yes, 
they have, and even more so. Yet the church did not perish, 
and the faithful did not cease to exist in the land. In the 
course of an article in The Watchman-Examiner, upon Charles 
G. Finney Interpreter of the Revival, Arthur B. Strickland 
gives us this picture of the religious and moral state of things 
following the American Revolution: 


“The war had played havoc with the spiritual life of the 
churches. Leonard Bacon says of this post-Revolutionary 
period: ‘The closing years of the eighteenth century show the 
lowest water mark of the lowest ebb-tide of spiritual life in the 
history of the American church.’ 

“Our colleges, which had been brought into existence as 
nurseries for training a spiritual leadership for church and 
state, had become hotbeds of infidelity. Princeton in 1792 had 
only one student who professed to be a Christian. The College 
of William and Mary was a nest of French infidelity. Yale, 
according to Lyman Beecher, ‘was in a most ungodly state. 
The college church was almost extinct. Most of the students 
were skeptical, and rowdies were plenty. Wines and liquors 
were kept in many rooms; intemperance, profanity, gambling 
and licentiousness were common. Most of the class before me 
were infidels and called each other, Voltaire, Rosseau, D’Alem- 
bert, and other names.’ 

“This moral breakdown was greatest on the Western fron- 
tiers where thousands had gone to new settlements. Here, 
away from the restraints of civilization and in some cases of 
law itself, infidelity reaped a whirlwind of crime. 

“Our national existence was endangered. George Washing- 
ton saw the trend of the times and said that he had more fears 
for the safety of the republic then than he had in the darkest 
hours of the Revolutionary War. 

“The church lines faltered in the struggle. Methodists, 
for example, in three years, 1793-1795, lost 11,600 members. 
Infidelity redoubled its energies. ‘Illuminati Societies’ were 
organized as part of an international movement to overthrow 
Christianity. Thomas Paine, who wrote the Infidel’s Bible, 
declared that he would show the world that what it took the 
Christian church eighteen centuries to build up he would tear 
down in a single generation. 
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“Bishop Candler asks to what source of deliverance could 
the church look in such an hour. It could not, in Western 
« lands, look to law, for there was little or none of it; it could 
% not look to education, for these remote settlers had neither the 
§ taste for nor means of applying that remedy. They could 
} not expect anything from a lifeless or formal ritualistic Chris- 
{ tianity. Nothing but a revival of religion, like the saving tide 
i) of the Great Awakening—could cleanse the Western territory 
) of its foulness and such a revival came in 1800. This religious 
| awakening is known as ‘The Great Revival.’ 

“As in other great revivals prayer preceded this one. When 
| the hour was darkest God raised up a praying minority. Thus 
| he prepared a channel through which he could come in revival 
) power in and through the churches. 

“In the Eastern States a group of twenty-three ministers, 
| including Stephen Gano, of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
| Isaac Backus, of Middleboro, Massachusetts, issued a circular 
) letter to all the pastors in the United States, requesting every 
| minister and church to set apart the first Tuesday of each 
| quarter, commencing the first Tuesday of January, 1795, for 
| a day of prayer for a revival of religion. This proposition met 
| with universal approval and response. In addition ‘Praying 
| Societies’ were formed in many localities. ‘Aaron and Hur 
Societies’ were also started prayerfully to support their 
pastors. 

“In the Western States ‘covenants were entered into by 
Christian people to spend the third Saturday of each month in 
fasting and prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and 
one-half hour at sunset every Saturday night and at sunrise 
every Sunday morning for the same object.’ There is much 
evidence to show that in the West, as well as in the East, there 
were prayer groups and individual intercessors who had turned 
to God in prayer as their only hope. 

“God did not fail them. Revivals broke out in many of the 
Eastern sections of the country. The revival in the West was 
‘one of the most wonderful events of modern times.’ This 
revival commenced in Logan county at “The Sacramental Occa- 
sions.’ It broke the power of infidelity and put the church of 
Christ in the ascendancy for decades. It turned immoral] com- 
munities into godly ones.” 


No MATTER WHETHER ONE IS SYMPATHETIC TOWARD THE IDEA 
of revivals or not, if he wants to study the question thoroughly 
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he cannot afford to overlook the history and the teachings of 
the Moravians. Theirs has been from the beginning a great 
revival church, and its service to the general cause of Chris- 
tianity, and to foreign missions in particular, is deserving of 
wide recognition. The story of their spiritual development and 
its influence is one of the most inspiring in the annals of Chris- 
tianity. It might well be read by pastors and leaders in all 
denominations. The twenty-second annual report of the 
Moravian Evangelistic Committee contains this brief but con- 
vincing plea for a revival of the church itself as an indispensable 
condition of its receiving power to win souls: 

“Verily, ‘hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” That the work 
has been ‘of Him and through Him and unto Him’ we can 
honestly affirm, speaking both for ourselves and for the mem- 
bers of the Evangelistic committee. This movement in our 
beloved American Moravian Church is now approaching the 
first quarter century of its existence. Its aim from first to last 
has been a renewal of our days as of old. Revivals and Evan- 
gelism are its motto and slogan. The first has to do with the 
revival of backslidden and lukewarm church members. The 
second, which always follows the first, includes the awakening 
and conversion of those who have never joined the church. 
Evangelism without a revival always spells eventual failure, if 
not spiritual disaster. A cold and worldly church cannot possi- 
bly care for new-born spiritual children. These will die of 
exposure and neglect. The revival of the church must there- 
fore precede all efforts at evangelism. A Pentecostal, Spirit- 
filled Church will attract and interest and save sinners.” 


JUST WHAT IS EVANGELISM? ‘THE TERM IS APT TO BRING UP THE 
picture of an “evangelistic campaign,” a series of revival meet- 
ings where collective emotionalism played a prominent part. 
Different natures are reached in different ways, and such meet- 
ings have done effective service in spreading the Gospel and 
building up the church. It is idle to set them down as hope- 
lessly out of date. No method is out of date as long as it 
reaches people not to be influenced by other means. 

But evangelism is not confined to public meetings, emotional 
or otherwise. There are true evangelists who would make a 
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f 0 oor showing as public speakers of any kind, yet who are suc- 
ak essful and persistent winners of souls. The late Bishop Joseph 
. Berry of the Methodist Episcopal Church has given us this 
yaccount of a preacher of the latter kind, whose example may 
‘iwell be an inspiration to many pastors who are perplexed as to 
tthe way they themselves may most effectively present the 
Gospel: 

“J have in mind a minister who has never felt it to be his 
uty to take part in union evangelistic campaigns led by pro- 
fessional evangelists, nor has he conducted a revival meeting 
ik his own church for a good many years. Yet he is one of the 
most successful evangelists in his Conference. His ministry is 
é one of almost continuous soul-winning during the whole year. 
| 
| 


4 


iH “This minister is a preacher, not an essayist. He does not 
think his pulpit is the best place in which to review popular 
ibooks of the day. He reads the freshest literature in the field 
sof psychology and sociology. He is informed concerning the 
Mlatest scientific revelations. I think he is especially well posted 
‘in all phases of internationalism. But he does not permit secu- 
)lar or semi-secular themes to usurp the place of a definite and 
authoritative gospel message. 

‘“‘“His sermons center in the cross of Calvary. He deals 
)plainly with the fact of sin, the certainty of retribution for 
{those who persistently refuse God’s offers of mercy, the atone- 
iment of a Divine Redeemer, the necessity of repentance, the 
new birth, the witness of the Spirit, and those higher attain- 
'ments in the spiritual life which are possible to the Christian 
) believer. 

“This does not mean that this preacher runs on a narrow 
gauge track. There is really a great variety in his messages. 
But every sermon possesses the evangelistic flavor, a definite 
and urgent spiritual appeal. 

“That appeal is usually enforced by what we Methodists 
are accustomed to call unction. By ‘unction’ I do not mean 
physical energy, nor resounding tones nor extravagant gesti- 

culation. This particular preacher is of the quiet type. But 
he has the strength which comes from reserve power. His mes- 
sage is nearly always tender, winsome, persuasive. And some- 
times it is simply overwhelming in its effect upon those who are 
awakened and brought face to face with God. 
“In his pastoral relation the man of whom I write is a 
‘walking evangelist’ of the type Dr. J. O. Peck used to talk 
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about. He keeps the promise he made at his ordination, and 
‘visits from house to house.? He does not make mere social 
calls. He goes into the homes of his own people and seeks 
‘outsiders’ with a definite spiritual purpose. He is a cheery 
soul, and everybody likes to have him come. But his conversa- 
tions are sure to lead people toward the Divine Master to whom 
he has surrendered his life. Of course, there are occasions when 
he does not think it wise to press for immediate spiritual deci- 


sions, but every visit is designed as a contribution toward that | 


ultimate end.”’ 


IN THIS AGE OF RADICAL DEPARTURE FROM TRADITIONAL IDEAS 
and ways it is not surprising to find high-minded thinkers 
among both Protestants and Catholics making their own com- 
parisons and drawing their own conclusions respecting the 
merits of these two great Christian systems. Not everything 
in the one is good, and not everything in the other is bad. This 


does not mean that the two bodies are noticeably approaching ~ 


anything like union, or even co-operation, but it does indicate 
something like a greater disposition of each to appraise char- 
acteristics of the other with less rancor and more discretion. 
A recent example of this is to be found in the essays of Fried- 
rich Heiler, the first volume of which bears the title, Evangelical 
Catholicism. W.J. Sparrow Simpson has an interesting review 
of this volume in a late number of The Contemporary Review, 
at the outset of which he tells us something ‘about this essayist. 
Heiler began his religious life as a Catholic, but has become a 
Lutheran. “He is able,” says his reviewer, “to sympathise with 
Roman Catholicism with genuine appreciation, and to criticise 
Lutheranism with a frankness which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It would be hard to find a former Roman Catholic more 
sympathetic towards the Church which he has forsaken, or a 
Lutheran equally critical of the Church of which he is a mem- 
ber. This freedom from the ordinary failings of the critic, the 
controversialist, and the convert, is highly attractive, and lifts 
Heiler’s Essays above the generality of such records. In addi- 
tion to this aloofness and freedom from narrowness, there is 
the further distinction of an unmistakable religious spirit.” 
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| The summary by Simpson of certain weaknesses Heiler 
ascribes to Protestantism, as contrasted with Catholic views 
rt and practices, is sufficiently worthy of attention to justify these 
} liberal excerpts: 


} “The first defect is its conception of Unity. The prayer 
» of Christ for the unity of His Church (St. John xvii, 20) 
} stands in painful contrast to the actual condition of Evan- 
) gelical Christianity, which presents a boundless chaos of 
» national Churches, free Churches, and sects, all considering 
/ themselves to be Evangelical, and yet unable to secure anything 
| closer than relationship of a very superficial kind. Confronted 
| with these unhappy subdivisions stands the imposing and power- 
/ ful unity of the Roman Church. The same faith, the same 
' cultus, the same religious language, the same constitution every- 
) where. It has a certain right to see in this unity an indication 
) of divine control. The only answer that Evangelicalism can 
) make to this powerful unity is that it is an external uniformity, 
/ not necessarily an inward unity of spirit. It will claim that 
| Evangelical unity must find space for a variety of gifts. But 
| Evangelicalism must remember that if there are diversities of 
| gifts, ministrations and workings, there is the same Spirit, the 
| same Lord and the same God. Multiplicity must not be de- 
_ structive of unity. The Church is one. And Evangelicalism 
| has to Jearn, Heiler thinks is learning, this truth from Rome.” 
| “The second idea which Evangelicalism must recover is the 
| idea of Authority. That is the strongest side of Catholicism. 
_ Authority is repugnant to independent-minded people. But 
| average mortals desire authority to relieve themselves from the 

burden of religious and moral difficulties. Accordingly, Heiler 
endorses the maxim that authority is a product of mediocrity. 
But many an Evangelical Christian craves for authority in 
theological controversies, and in the insecurities of biblical 
criticism. Indeed, authority of some kind is indispensable. 
Creative religious geniuses are authorities, although such per- 
sonages are rare. And the inner religious life is not possible 
without some authority. And here Heiler distinguishes between 
Roman authority as institutional, and Evangelical] authority 
as personal. ‘This distinction he regards as fundamental. 
Evangelical Christianity recognizes no official authority, but 
only the authority of outstanding religious personalities. 
Evangelicalism is in its deepest essence personal religion. It 
accepts no hierarchical, institutional authority, but only a 
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prophetic. This is the sense in which Heiler esteems the office 
of a Bishop. He is apparently a person of exceptional religious 
faith, and life, and influence. Heiler complains that the office 
is often reduced to bureaucratic governmental superintendence. 
How the personal and the official are related, or what makes a 
man a Bishop he leaves unsolved. But he places the episcopal 
conception as the second main idea in Evangelical Catholicism. 
He finds great relief in 2 Cor. i, 24: ‘Not that we have 
dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.’ Heiler 
finds that passage quoted by the Archbishop of Upsala, but he 
has not found it quoted in Roman pastorals. He thinks this 
illustrates the difference between Evangelical and Institutional 
authority.” 

‘A third principle which must be restored to Evangelical 
Christianity is the guidance of the individual conscience in 
hearing Confessions. Heiler finds that this is one of the power- 
ful influences which retain many souls in Catholicism. It con- 
fers rest, and peace, and life to many hearts. From the stand- 
point of religious psychology, William James fully and im- 
pressively recognises this fact. Heiler lays stress on the beauti- 
ful conception of a spiritual father. .The Catholic priest is in 
the most intimate spiritual relation with men. His work is in 
the truest sense the cure of souls. It affords possibilities of 
moral and spiritual influence from which the Evangelical pastor 
is entirely excluded. Sermon instruction cannot come into 
measurable distance with Confession. Heiler is fully aware of 
the defects and the dangers and disasters of the Catholic sys- 
tem. He thinks that many a religious life has been killed by 
it, and many an innocent mind injured. But that only illus- 
trates the liability of lofty things to misuse. The fact remains 
that Catholic priests at the Confessional have healed sick souls, 
bound up wounded hearts, strengthened weak consciences, given 
rest to minds distressed, and have thereby fulfilled the mission 
of Him Who came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
Protestantism has unhappily allowed this blessed institution to 
cease. But in so doing it has acted in contradiction to Luther’s 
ideals. For he called Confession an excellent, precious and 
consolatory thing. It was part of his Evangelical method. It 
is anthorised by the Augsburg Confession of 1531, par. II, 
which declares that private absolution is to be retained in the 
Church. Formularies about it still remain in Protestant reli- 
gious writings. But the practice is in many places virtually 
extinct. And this, says Heiler, is the weightiest reason why 
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f many Evangelical pastors exert less influence over their people 
{ than Catholic clergy. 


“In the fourth place, Protestantism must recover what it 


# has lost in its ideals of worship. The absolving power retains 
‘many men in Catholicism. But more constraining still is the 
Eucharistic mystery, the Sacrament of the Altar. Heiler says 
// that there are countless passages in Protestant literature, in 
) which the contrast between the rich mysteries of the Catholic 
| liturgy and the Evangelical ministry of the Word is drawn with 
i) half-bewildered, half-envious acknowledgement of its extra- 
* ordinary power. Heiler is convinced that no religious-minded 
® person can witness High Mass in a Catholic Cathedral, or Low 
) Mass in a Convent Church, without experiencing a sentiment 
» of devotion. He who takes part in it feels himself in a holy 
) atmosphere of prayer. No doubt the attraction is partly 
» aesthetic. But the feeling transcends the external accessories. 
/ It is profoundly religious. It is the mystery of the Presence of 
| Christ and the renewal of His Holy Death upon the Altar. 
) The Protestant service has no mysterium tremendum. Never- 
| theless, Heiler has found the recital of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
) Evangelical Church in Bavaria apparently no less impressive. 
* In fact, the Evangelical service is a more corporate act than 
| the Catholic service, since, in the latter, priest and people are 
( parted by the language of the liturgy. In a strange dead lan- 
1 guage the priest discharges his function. There is no united 
( petition in words. This in Heiler’s opinion is a grave defect 
) which the Reformers desired to remedy. And yet—and herein 
| is something tragical—they have not kindled that deep devo- 
tional fervour which the Catholic liturgy has inspired. Heiler 
| says he has had considerable experience of both Catholic and 


Protestant, and has come to the conclusion that, apart from 
certain restricted sects, there is incomparably more devotion 
among Catholics than among Protestants. If Protestants can 
claim a higher religious ideal, it is Catholics who possess the 
deeper religious reality. This is not, he says, only his own 
private opinion. It is acknowledged by Protestant Theo- 
logians.” 

“The Evangelical service fails in lack of mystery. The 
primitive Christian service possessed the same element of mys- 
tery as the Catholic service of to-day. It did not consist only 
in preaching or prayer, it was liturgical offering. For Heiler 
the ideal would be a synthesis of the Evangelical and of the 
Catholic devotion.” 
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THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN SAYING THAT THE DAY OF THE TRACT 
is past have not inquired wisely into the matter. Nearly all, 
if not all, of those organizations engaged in propagating false 
and dangerous ideas concerning religion, society, and the state 
are making vigorous and effective use of this very means. We 
have recently heard that the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism regards the American Tract Society 
as doing the most effective work against atheism in this coun- 
try. It must be remembered that the great mass of men will 
not read books and long articles on any serious subject, and 
that they will not even read such literature in its briefest form 
unless it is put out in simple and attractive style. 

In the matter of general religious literature it is probable 
that a very small proportion of our Christian people realize to 
what extent rationalized Christianity has captured large pub- 
lishing concerns. These two extracts from an editorial in The 
King’s Business simply voice what is becoming more and more 
evident to those on the front line of Christian activity: 

“One of the most tragic developments of recent years has 
been the capture by the liberal theologians of most of the large 
religious publishing houses, both denominational and private. 
By methods that were not always ethical, they have gained 
control of so many of the publishing agencies and are so firmly 
entrenched that it is at the present time very difficult for an 
orthodox author to find a publisher who can obtain for him a 
proper hearing.” 

“Then there are the cults and the faddists, such as Chris- 
tian Science, New Thought, Theosophy . . .. etce.; and all 
of them are abundantly furnished with funds for the free dis- 
tribution of their literature and are everlastingly at it. 

“In more recent times, there have sprung up publishers of 
the worst sort of agnostic and infidel literature who are borrow- 
ing the methods of the old orthodox agencies and are sowing 
the country with their poisonous cheap and free tracts. The 
last annual report of the Four A Society boasts that tons of 
their leaflets have been sent out during the previous months. 
Some of their most scurrilous tracts have had a circulation, 


they say, during the last five years of more than a million copies 
each. 


‘What are Christians who love the Lord to do about all 
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this? Shall they submit without an effort or a protest? Shall 
the field be surrendered to those who would destroy faith and 
ultimately destroy civilization?” 


SUPERSTITUTION THRIVES UPON FEAR AND UPON AN INORDINATE 
desire to penetrate the unknown in order to find comfort and 
direction. People who never pray and who seldom read the 
Bible or enter a church will spend time and money upon all sorts 
of occult and semi-occult systems. Astrologers, spiritists, 
palmists, hand-writing experts, and what not are much in vogue, 
and their dupes and victims doubtless number millions. The 
newspapers do not hesitate to advertise such practitioners, 
and they have even invaded the great field of the radio. Under 
the heading, The Revival of Irrationality, The Churchman has 
this to say of this trading upon popular credulity: 

“We glory in the fact that exact scientific investigation 
has demolished the dogmatic self-sufficiency of Spencerian 
determinism. The science of today seems not only to admit, 
but to require, some recognition of chance and of mind. But 
it of course offers no warrant for the wildly superstitious 
fancies which are everywhere becoming popular. It may per- 
haps be inconsistent in those who are devoted to freedom of 
speech and of investigation, yet we believe that the Rev. Charles 
Potter was justified in calling recently for the legal suppression 
of the host of ‘astrologers’ who mulct our citizens. The people 
of the United States are paying 125 million dollars a year to a 
hundred thousand fortune-tellers and necromancers. There 
seems to be a wave of superstition unknown since the Middle 
Ages. 

“The radio, which often excludes from the air ‘dangerous’ 
political views, has admitted as a regular, and we understand, 
popular feature, these charlatans, who advise on most impor- 
tant economic and family affairs. Dr. Potter reminded his 
hearers that the public libraries, under the Dewey system of 
classification, index astrology and palmistry under the head 
of witchcraft, and there is of course no question that that is 
where they belong. 

“The human mind, even the mind that regards itself as 
educated, is amazingly hospitable to any sort of superstition. 
Many minds remind one, not so much of a house, as of a public 
picnic pavilion, where ‘basket parties’ are welcome. Now, we 
are all for the open mind, a mind which insists upon frequent 
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house-cleanings and movings of furniture and bric-a-brac. But 
we insist upon windows and doors that may be closed when 
necessary.” 


THERE HAVE BEEN CONTRADICTORY REPORTS AS TO THE NUM- 
bers of Jewish Christians. For years enthusiastic workers and 
writers have made statements that might lead one to believe in 
a kind of mass movement toward Christianity among the Jews, 
at least in this or that country. That many converts are being 
made is, however, beyond doubt, and the church may well hope 
for the day when many of the house of Israel shall be “grafted 
in again.” An example of what is actually taking place is 
presented in Christian Faith and Life by Paul I. Morentz who 
gives this quotation from an article by Rev. Gisle Johnson, a 
missionary of some thirty years experience among the Jews, 
the past nine having been spent in Hungary: 


“<*A Society of Christ-believing-J ews is the name of a group 
of baptized and unbaptized Jews, men and women, who have 
for some time banded themselves together in Budapest. The 
name itself indicates the inner struggle experienced before it 
became clear how they should appear before the world. 

** “The basic fact that underlies this Christ-ward movement 
among the Jews is that there are today in all lands where the 
Christian religion is predominant, be it Catholic or Protestant, 
numerous Jews who ardently wish for a reconciliation with 
Christianity. They are as weary of the refined, though mean- 
ingless, ethical phrases of Reformed Judaism as they are of the 
lifeless forms found in the requirements of traditional Judaism. 
They perceive, or at least they think they do, that whatever 
may be said against organized Christianity, it possesses in the 
person and the life-work of Jesus a power-supply that cannot 
be found in any other religion. The clearness of such percep- 
tion naturally varies greatly. With some it is probably no 
more than a kind of curiosity, with others it is an expression 
of a real longing, and in the cases of many individuals one can 
note the beginnings of a living faith. It has often been said, 
that the Basilica in Budapest,—and similar conditions exist 
elsewhere—on the high festivals, is attended largely by Jews. 

“ “Out of such God-seeking and Christ-seeking souls, there 
originated in the spring of the year 1922 a small society with 
no consideration for degrees of faith or confessional questions. 
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As a uniting factor, one and only one thing was placed in the 
foreground: We want Christ. The name we chose was a very 
simple one: “Agudath Ma’aminim,”—A Society of Believers. 
As if by a miracle, the cause became known, not only in Buda- 
pest and throughout Hungary but also in other countries near 
and far. Because of all that has been imagined about it, not 
only from the Jewish but also from the Christian side, our 
friends had their hands full, answering questions and making 
explanations about things they themselves scarcely understood. 
Unfortunately, a young member of the society permitted his 
imagination to go a bit wild when he gave to representatives of 
the press the size of the membership, a figure that does not 
correspond with actualities. It is as a matter of fact extremely 
difficult to say anything definite about the numerical strength of 
the society. The society is built around our old circle of 
friends. Round this kernel there flow many more or less un- 
known elements, some of whom take part in the weekly assem- 
blies, while others stand in relation to it through correspondence 
only.’ 29 


IF ONLY WE COULD FULLY TRUST SINCERE PEOPLE! But orrTEN 
the more earnest and zealous for the right a person is, the 
poorer his ability to judge facts. The extremist in any good 
cause so easily becomes a special pleader, magnifying every- 
thing that favors his view and minimizing, or ignoring, the 
evidence on the other side. The zealot also comes easily to see 
himself as infallible, and assumed infallibility has ever been 
the partner of intolerance, oppression, and warfare upon 
liberty. A little less certainty in some quarters would make 
arguments more convincing. It is therefore a misfortune when 
some important truth is promulgated chiefly or largely by its 
friends of this type. 

Religion has suffered throughout the ages from such pro- 
tagonists. This accounts for most of the outrages committed 
in its name. While the cruder sorts of religious persecution 
are not much in evidence in our Western world today, the same 
spirit is there. There are Christian bodies of the same general 
belief and name that have been so divided and subdivided into 
sects by sharp and uncompromising disputes over minor and 
even trivial matters that the entire membership of any one of 
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several sects could be gathered into an auditorium of fair size. 
Zion’s Herald makes this protest against inaccurate and in- 
tolerant zeal: 


“In every age there are men and women who are able to 
penetrate beneath the surface manifestations and conventional 
forms of life to those deep moral principles that control human 
progress. They are with us today. And they are proclaiming, 
to all who have ears to hear, those hidden meanings and eternal 
truths without whose guiding power civilization is in danger 
of final destruction. 

“But these prophets of individual and social righteousness 
have their faults. They are human like the rest of us, and 
frequently frustrate their own high purposes. The besetting 
sin of the radical is carelessness about facts. He is a dreamer 
of better things and always sees with peculiar vividness the 
present iniquity and the way to future deliverance from it. He 
is impatient of modifying factors, of tedious processes, of 
minor considerations, and sometimes of contradicting facts.” 

“The sins of the radical grow out of his virtues. He is a 
man blessed with unusual insight. What a hard time he has 
when he comes to deal with minds filled with ignorance and 
prejudice! Is it any wonder that in his zeal for a new heaven 
and a new earth he sometimes grows impatient? Then, too, he 
is generally highly emotional. The speeches of Wendell Phillips 
and William Lloyd Garrison were surcharged with feeling be- 
cause they saw so clearly the diabolical wickedness of human 
slavery. And when emotion rises high enough, it is likely to 
sweep away all facts except those that directly support the 
reformer’s dominant contention. 

“Never before was there a time when sound progressive 
leadership was so needed as it is today. We face a world 
struggling in the midst of vast and necessary economic changes. 
Old things are passing away. Deep-seated inequities are being 
laid bare. Highminded men and women are earnestly seeking 
a way out. Selfish profiteers and plunderers are making a last 
bitter, determined stand against justice and human brother- 
hood. 

“The prophet of today, if he is to lead us, must not only 
see clearly and struggle valiantly, but also be ever zealous for 
the facts and brave enough to follow them. Under these con- 
ditions his progress may appear to be slow, but he will have the 
satisfying conviction that it is sure. Careless radicals ‘sell out? 
causes.” 
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BOOKS 
Tue Sarcopuacus or an Ancient Crvinization } 


) Wueruer Perra itsetr is named in the Old Testament is a 


8) question about which many recent authorities have doubts. 


| Among them may be mentioned Buhl, Cheyne, A. Jeremias, and 
% G. F. Moore, although Petra is generally identified with Selah, 
} which in Hebrew means the rock. The references in Judges 
| 1:36; Psalms 16:1; 43:11; and Obadiah 3 are far from clear. 
4 The passage in 2 Kings 14:7 seems to be more explicit, but in 
} the parallel passage, 2 Chronicles 25:12 (Cf. the LXX), the 
word Selah is interpreted to mean simply “the rock.” 

The Petra of the volume under review consists of ruins 
lying in a basin among the mountains which form the eastern 
! flank of the Wadi-el-Arabah, the great valley running from the 
| Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah. The descriptions of Strabo 
and Pliny leave no doubt as to the identity of this site with the 
famous capital of the Nabateans, which was the center of their 
trade. Walled in by towering rocks and watered by a peren- 
nial stream, Petra not only possessed the advantages of a 
fortress, but controlled the main commercial routes which 
passed through it to Gaza on the west, to Bozrah and Damas- 
cus on the north, to Elath and Leucé Comé, on the Red Sea, 
and across the desert to the Persian Gulf. 

A position of such natural strength must have been early 
occupied, but there are no means yet available to tell exactly 
when the history of Petra began, and the present evidence seems 
to show that the city was of relatively late foundation, though 
a sanctuary existed there from very ancient times, ruins of 
which were discovered by C. L. Wilson in 1891 and rediscovered 
by Dr. Robinson himself in 1900. 

This part of the country was assigned by tradition to the 

1The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Ciwilization. Petra, Edom and the 
Edomites. By George Livingstone Robinson. With Introduction by Dr. 


W. F. Albright. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. xxvi+ 
495. Indexes. Illustrations. Maps. 
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Horites, probably cave dwellers, who were the predecessors of 
the Edomites (Gen. 14:6; 36:20-30; Deut. 2:12), and the 
habits of the original natives may have influenced the Naba- 
teans in their custom of burying the dead and offering wor- 
ship in half-excavated caves. But what did the Semitic in- 
habitants call their city? Eusebius and Jerome, apparently 
on the authority of Josephus (Antiquities IV:7, etc.) assert 
that Rekem was the native name, but in the Aramaic version 
Rekem is the name of Kadesh. Sometimes the Aramaic gives 
the form of Rekem-Geya, recalling the name of the village El-ji 
southeast of Petra; but the capital would hardly be defined by 
the name of a neighboring village, so that thus far we do not 
know what the Semitic name of the city was. 

Petra was discovered in 1812 by the Swiss explorer Burck- 
hardt, and since then a good deal has been written about its 
monuments and its situation; but most of the volumes are now 
too antiquated or too technical for the ordinary reader. Dr. 
Robinson is eminently fitted to supply the general public with 
a volume which is the result of thirty years of study and re- 
search, and wherein scholarship and readability combine to an 
eminent degree. It is based on five extended visits to Edom, on 
one of which he served for a year as resident Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research. The book is a typo- 
graphical masterpiece, and many of the beautiful illustrations 
which profusely adorn it are produced from photographs taken 
by an expert whom Dr. Robinson had with him on his explora- 
tions. 

The treatment of the subject is quite exhaustive, and con- 
stant reference is made to the works of Briinow and Domas- 
zewski, Dalman, Kennedy, and others. Professor Robinson has 
devoted much of his attention to the sanctuaries of Petra, 
several of which were discovered by him, and the views which 
he expresses are sober and in agreement with the attitude pre- 
vailing among Semitic scholars. It is probable that the cult of 
Petra was changed but little by the transition from Edom to 
Nabat; but even if it should be proved that none of the high 
places of Petra actually go back to Edomitic times one may be 
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") justified in employing them for a cautious reconstruction of the 
§ religion of Edom. 

] The relation between Jews and Edomites was always very 
I close, as Professor Robinson emphasizes. In his view even the 
«| book of Job is of Edomite origin. The Nabateans drew the 
at Edomites from their homes in Mount Seir between 700 and 500 
B.c., when they settled in southern Judea, as Dr. Robinson 
# maintains. During the fifth century B.c., however, they were 
| already under Arab domination, so that they seem to have lost 
) their independence at the same time they lost their ancestral 
| home. The Edomites appear to have adopted the ancient be- 
#) liefs and sacred places of their Jewish predecessors even before 
i) they were forced to embrace Judaism by the Maccabees. These 
i/ sites were sacred to both Jews and Edomites as they were con- 


o nected with their common ancestors Abraham and Isaac. The 
§ ancient seats of Jehovah were at Sinai, Seir, Mount Paran, and 


I Teman, all of which are located in Edom, and not in Canaan. 
The importance of Edom is greater than is generally real- 
ized, and Esau’s religious and national life sheds a good deal 
of light on that of Israel. 

Professor Robinson’s volume is so thorough and accurate 
in all its details that its value will no doubt last more than one 
generation, though further excavations of the ruins of Petra 
or the high places of Edom may eventually bring to light new 
evidences that will modify present views. The book contains 
stories of discovery, bits of artistic description, data for 
science, excellent historical writing, contributions to compara- 
tive religion, and explanatory helps for the reader of the Old 
Testament, so that it may be called a real cyclopedia of the 
subject of which it treats. Furthermore, although Professor 
Robinson is the principal author, yet he has availed himself of 
the co-operation of several specialists who have written different 
chapters, as follows: 

The Approach to Petra, by the late President Howard S. 
Bliss; Petra, a City of Altars and Sacrifice, by the late Dr. 
George E. Post; The Lure of the Long Ago, by Anna Jessup; 
The Geology of Edom, by Professor Alfred E. Day; The 
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Botany of Edom and Moab, by the late Dr. George E. Post; 
The Attitude of the Present Day Arab to the Shrine of “Mt. 
Hor,” by Professor Stewart Crawford; The History of the 
Nabateans, by Professor Arthur P. Scott. 

There is also a particularly interesting Appendix on Esau’s 
Wives, wherein Professor Robinson, in a very brilliant and 
original way, shows how the apparent contradictions which 
appear in the Masoretic text may be naturally explained and 
reconciled. Two full Indexes, one of the subject-matter, and 
the other of Scripture passages enhance the value of the book, 
while the Introduction is contributed by Professor W. F. Al- 
bright, Director of the American School of Oriental Research 


at Jerusalem. 
AcIDE PIRAZZINI. 


Tur De Sacramento ALTARIS oF WILLIAM oF OcxkHam ” 


WituraM or Ocxuam, so called because he was born in the vil- 
lage of Ockham in the County of Surrey, England, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, is one of the most interesting 
figures of the pre-Reformation period. He was one of the 
Modernists of his day, and is said to have been a pupil of 
Duns Scotus, though, as Dr. Birch points out, there is no cer- 
tain proof of this (p. xi). It is, however, certain that he was 
a leader in the controversies with the Thomists. He was a 
member of the Franciscan order, and became involved in the 
controversy of his order with Pope John XXII. He was ex- 
communicated and took refuge with Louis IV of Bavaria. 
Pope John XXII died in 1334, but Ockham continued the con- 
flict with his successors, one of the chief points at issue being 
Ockham’s contention that the emperor can depose the pope. 
Clement VI sought a reconciliation with him, but it is uncer- 
tain whether this was effected. 

The chief interest in Ockham today lies in his connection 
with the Reformation. He was one of those who prepared the 

*The De Sacramento Altaris of William of Ockham. Hdited by T. 
Bruce Birch, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Wittenberg College. 


Latin Text and English Translation. Burlington, Ia.: The Lutheran 
Literary Board. 1930. Pp. xlviii+-576. 
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a way, and in particular his writings exercised a considerable in- 
9| fluence on Martin Luther. By the fourteenth century scholas- 
® ticism had entered on a period of decline. Aquinas had sought 
{to build up a system of theology in which reason and revealed 
d religion were shown to be complementary. Ockham, following 
) the lead of Duns Scotus, maintained that reason was limited to 
» knowledge derived from sense perception. He was therefore 
(a forerunner of Locke. Theologically his position helped to 
| disintegrate scholasticism and thus prepare the way for re- 
3) statement. If reason could teach us nothing of God, it must 


¢ upon special revelation. For Ockham this meant the authority 
/ of the Church; in Protestantism it became the authority of the 
i! Bible. 
. Ockham was also a nominalist, and as such denied the 
© reality of universals. Things in themselves are unknowable; 
| therefore in our thinking we must concern ourselves with logic 
+ and clear definitions as the foundation of the reasoning process. 
This explains why, in the beginning of his tract on The Sacra- 
) ment of the Altar, he finds it necessary to enter into a discus- 
' sion concerning entity and accidents and the separation of 
! them from the subject. ‘As he puts it himself, “I shall inquire 
| first concerning the distinction of point, line, surface and 
body” (p. 5). 
Perhaps the easiest way of indicating the position of 
Ockham is to quote the titles of some of his chapters: That 
the Substance of the Bread is Converted into the Body of 
Christ, That the substance of the Bread Does not Remain after 
Consecration, That the Body of Christ in the Sacrament of 
the Altar is not Seen by us with the Bodily Eye (p. xxxix). 
His viewpoint influenced Luther, and for that reason a study of 
his tract, which is now made available through the excellent 
translation of Dr. Birch, will be of special interest to Luth- 
erans. Ockham, however, was far from rebelling, as Luther 
did later, against the spiritual decisions of the pope. He 
writes: “It is, therefore, obvious that, when there may be a 
controversy among theologians concerning some article as to 


. 
| 
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whether it may agree or disagree with the Christian faith, it 
must be referred to the Supreme Pontiff” (p. 443). To us 
this seems a reactionary position, and yet, viewed historically, 
it arose from a desire for freedom of debate, at least until the 
Church gave an authoritative decision. It was stress of cir- 
cumstance that forced Luther beyond this view to the state- 
ment that popes and councils could err, and that the only in- 
fallible rule was the Word of God. 

It is of the first importance for accurate theological 
scholarship that good translations, based upon a critically 
established text, should be available. Dr. Birch has rendered 
a distinct service by his scholarly work in editing Ockham’s 
De Sacramento Altaris. The Introduction shows the impor- 
tance of Ockham in a particularly concise and clear way. The 
translation is accurate, and is all the better for being “rather 


literal.”’ 
ANDREW R. Osporn. 


Tuer Meanrine oF THE Cross 2 


THE READING PUBLIC is ever ready to welcome a book by a 
prominent author on a problematic theme. The best minds of 
Christendom have given careful thought to the meaning of the 
Cross, and have failed to exhaust its interest. Ever the human 
race struggles with the problem of evil, and at the heart of 
that problem is the mystery of suffering. At the center of all 
suffering is the Cross, and that brings to God—the God of love. 
There is much depth and length and breadth to all of it. 

This little volume of four lectures fitly represents the 
theology of the period in which it is issued. Its author inten- 
tionally produced something constructive. Liberal theology 
has been requested to make a positive statement, and here we 
have it. Both by his position as President of one of the world’s 
best equipped theological schools and by his scholarship, ex- 
perience, and leadership, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin is qualified 

*The Meaning of the Cross. By Henry Sloane Coffin, Brown Professor 
of Homiletics and President of the Faculty of the Union Theological 


Seminary, New York, N. Y. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 
Pp. v+164. 
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Mheart. In addition to all of this Dr. Coffin is a master of 
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‘to speak. He speaks out of a good understanding and a full 


“Hhomiletic method and expresses his thought with great clarity 


I 
{r 

_ 
h 


and force. 
The Cross surpasses all symbols. It reaches out its arms 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


{to an entire cosmos of meanings. The little and the great are 
included. But just because of the license of language and the 
© possibilities of metaphors, it is a help to be led to reality. It 


| might have been better if Dr. Coffin had ventured to be personal 


. H and had written ‘What the Cross Means to Me.’? The danger 
4 of such a title is obvious, but it is also apparent that the Cross 
9) means different things to different minds. To the Jew it is a 
# stumbling block and to the Greek foolishness, but to them that 
# are being saved it is the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
il But no one can read this book without receiving new and help- 


) ful meanings. 


In the first place, this is a thoroughly human interpreta- 


j tion. The forces which combined to make the crucifixion inevit- 
| able are set forth with masterly skill and a thorough historical 
t knowledge of the social groupings in the days of Caiaphas and 
‘ Pontius Pilate, and are made to appear with concrete definite- 
} ness. Of these groups Dr. Coffin names the religious leaders; 
| the inheritors of lucrative commercial privilege; the represen- 
| tative of the imperialistic government; Herod Antipas, a man 


of the gay world; the disillusioned idealist; and the public. 
Characters stand out here and there with all their Oriental 
features, and yet, almost as in a dream, while you yield to the 


| spell of the author you find yourself looking at yourself and 


your own generation as the object of the question, Who cruci- 
fied Christ? The question becomes, Who is crucifying Him? 
It is a masterly awareness of social conditions which gives 
force to the words of this author. He speaks out of a rich and 
varied experience. He speaks as one who knows. He not only 
knows Judea and the long ago, but he knows New York and the 
modern world. This applies at the beginning as well as at the 
end of the book. When Jesus accepts the baptism of John, the 
baptism of repentance unto the remission of sins, He accepts 
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it as a reality because He accepts it with the consciousness of 
solidarity, according to Dr. Coffin. You recognize immediately 
the language of modern economic theory. On the other hand 
you recognize that the incarnation was not merely the birth of 
Christ of the Virgin Mary, but partaking of flesh and blood 
and sharing human affairs. As Jesus heard this company at 
the Jordan confessing their sins, He asked, as the social worker 
today asks, ‘Why are these people what they are?’ And 
as partaker of their flesh and blood and of the institutions 
which made them what they were He said to John, “Suffer it 
to be so now,” and went with him into the water of baptism. 
It is this same reality which presses out of Jesus the bloody 
sweat in Gethsemane, and it is this that moved Him on the 
Cross to cry, “Why hast thou forsaken me?” 

Dr. Coffin is well aware of the importance of preaching the 
Cross. He calls attention to the fact that “the luxurious cir- 
cumstances” of us modern American Christians “‘have dulled our 
capacities for appreciating sacrifice. We have surrounded our- 
selves with conveniences and comforts, and we have tried’ to 
banish pain. The tortured form of One spiked on a beam of 
wood and done to death does not belong in our mental pic- 
tures. Our ideals and manner of life are incompatible with this 
tragic and heroic symbol. Preachers have felt an unreality 
in attempting to explore with their people the meaning of the 
crucifixion.” (P. 4 f.) He knows also the difficulty of this 
tremendous task. ‘We preachers are pitiable men, doomed to 
be haunted week after week with a sense of the insufficiency of 
our treatment of subjects obviously too high for us, and on 
which we are still constrained to speak. We become most 
abysmally aware of our incompetence when we attempt to set 
forth the meaning of the suffering and death of the Son of 
Man.” (P. 7.) But it can hardly be questioned that this 
book has moved many preachers to turn to the Cross for a 
theme since these lectures were delivered. 

The concluding topic, What Must We do Because of it? 
is like one of Paul’s therefores. Here, too, the thought is 
weighted with the idea of solidarity. “When some over- 
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reaching and rascally Dives is exposed in a scandal, it will not 
do for us to execrate him and make him a scape-goat to be 
laden with our collective acquisitiveness. On those rare occa- 
sions when such an one is pilloried, the community ought to 
place itself beside him in public shame. We have all aided in 
producing him.” (P. 151.) 

Speaking of pastoral responsibility, Dr. Coffin says (p. 
143): “If our people are not what they should be, who is 
more chargeable than we, their leaders in the life with God? 
Their failure to be ruled by the Spirit of Christ may well be 
traceable in part to some kindred failure in ourselves. You 
recall] Christiana Rossetti’s denunciation of another: 


‘Clearly his own fault. Yet, I think, 
My fault in part, who did not pray 
But lagged and would not lead the way.’ ” 


All that is said on the subject of solidarity needs to be 
heeded, and no man is better prepared to utter this message 
than Dr. Coffin. He speaks with earnestness and sincerity. 
He speaks with power because of the wide opportunities of his 
experience, And yet a faithful and conscientious pastor, in the 
light of these words, travels the ways of memory with much 
misgiving. When he hears in the night the voice which rings 
in his ears, “Where are these, my sheep, which I have entrusted 
to your care?” there is no answer which he can give. 

Many readers of this book—I do not say all—will find 
themselves asking another question which Dr. Coffin might well 
have asked—Who was it that was crucified? At the heart of 
the whole matter is the Atonement. Has the evangelical relat- 
ing of the Cross and the Atonement to be abandoned? Has the 
death of Christ on the Cross only moral efficacy, or has it 
divine efficacy? There is something which the Gospel gives in 
regard to the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world which seems to be missing in the modern interpretation. 

There are many fine sayings to be found in this little 
volume, as “Jesus’ soul was sensitive and attuned to the Most 
Highest” (p. 84 f.). Dr. Coffin calls Him “the Best our earth 
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has known, the most conscientious” (p. 83). He claims that 
“There is at the core of the universe That which is capable of 
producing Him and of working with Him. And when we ask 
what That is, no explanation seems to serve but His own—a God 
of love. He comes from such a God; He accomplishes His will; 
He makes Him known and felt redeemingly.” (P. 123.) In 
those words the climax of all he has to say is reached. It is 
beautifully spoken, but the question remains, Is Jesus the ulti- 
mate product of the cosmic process, or is He very God of very 
God? Could Moody or any of the great evangelical preachers 
have preached the Cross so potently if they had left in the 
minds of their hearers any uncertainty concerning the 
Crucified ? 

Having said this, let me remind the reader that this is a 
valuable book. Its style is fascinating, it introduces quotations 
which are apt and authoritative, and every page has passages 
which are well worth remembering. Dr. Coffin has at least 
turned the minds of many preachers to the central fact of 


aay . JAMES PALMER. 


Hinpuism Invapres America * 


Tue TITLE of this book is, by the author’s admission, somewhat 
of a misnomer. First, the invasion is by invitation, and the 
Hinduism is hardly of the Hindu variety. Gandhi says the 
central fact of Hinduism is “‘cow protection.” This is not so of 
“Hinduism” in America. However, the invading Hinduism may 
be said to be a result of the impacts of Christian teaching on 
Hinduism—some of it as received in India, and some of it as 
the Hindus have met Christianity in America. The book, 
however, is a worthwhile contribution to the understanding of 
nineteenth and twentieth century influences, as found in the 
religious thought of our day. 

The author claims, with citations, that there has been a 

‘Hinduism Inwades America. By Wendell Thomas, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 


See New York: The Beacon Press, Inc. 1930. Pp. 300. Book List. 
ndex. 
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Hindu influence easily traceable in Plotinus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Spinoza, then in Emerson and the transendentalists, then 
later in Theosophy and Christian Science, and also in the 
various Oriental cults which aim to catch the public eye and 
influence its mind. “This work is not an attack on Hinduism. 

Nor is it a defense of Christianity or anything else. 
It is simply the study of the amazing adventure of an Eastern 
faith in a Western land.” (Foreword.) 

While the author makes no assertion, as many Hindus con- 
tend, that Jesus was influenced by Hinduism, he does quote 
many Hindu propagandists as approving of Christ. While it 
is true that some of the more mystical sayings of the New 
Testament can be paralleled in the Hindu writings, yet the 
Christian basis of man’s union with God is not a willy-nilly 
pantheism, but a moral choice. Hinduism, as set forth by the 
author, exalts the human as sufficient unto itself and needing 
only to recognize the divine within. That man’s only hope of 
glory is “Christ in us,” is New Testament teaching, but it 
comes not “by nature,” but by a new birth. The “new birth” of 
Hinduism is a rebirth, as taught by all orthodox Hindu leaders. 
Freedom from rebirth, as the result of a good karma, is salva- 
tion. This is possible only to the three upper castes, as taught 
in the Upanishads in 800-600 B.c.; but the Sudras, the fourth 
caste, and all the untouchable outcastes could not hope to 
attain to salvation. The teachings of Buddha and the Bhagavad 
Gita (Celestial Song) were a protest against this older philoso- 
phy, which insisted all things were illusion and men must dis- 
regard them. Buddha (500 z.c.) taught two ways of uprooting 
sorrow and attaining the bliss of salvation: First, by indi- 
vidual renunciation and meditation; second, by social love and 
service to all life (p. 26). The Gita, in which most modern 
Hindus profess to find their gospel, preaches love for a per- 
sonal God. It may be all right for the Brahman to renounce 
the world of sense, but the common man who must toil cannot 
do so; hence, the Gita says, let him work, not for the world but 
for the Lord. Let him love not kin but Krishna. Let both the 
attractive and the repellant be to him illusory manifestations 
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of the adorable Lord. When duties conflict caste law is 
superior. 

Since the Vedantas posit an absolute God, the Vedanta is 
the boldest and most characteristic form of Indian philosophy. 
Only Sankara and Ramanuja hold to an absolute God, so only 
they are the true Vedantists. 

Sankara of the ninth century a.p. and Ramanuja of the 
eleventh believed in karma and rebirth; both rejected sense per- 
ception and logical inference in favor of the old written scrip- 
tures. The world is illusion but for all practical purposes real. 
The way of salvation is the knowledge of God as the absolute 
self and the everyday world as illusion. When vidhya (knowl- 
edge) begins all avidhya (ignorance) ceases. 

Ramanuja takes meditation on the supreme person as 
knowledge, and such meditation is bhakti, or loving devotion. 
The Bhagavad Gita says: ‘To those who are constantly de- 
voted and worship with loving devotion I give that knowledge 
by which they reach me.” As this implies definite duties and 
ceremonies, it makes good works necessary to the knowledge 
of God. : 

Out of this background grew the cults which are “the 
Hinduism” that “invades America.” The author traces it 
through a “mad saint,” Ramakrishna (43-63), born “without 
earthly father,” in 1836, in a Brahman family. He was a de- 
voted idol priest, a Muslim, and a Christian, by turns, yet a 
Hindu always. He laid a certain Christian stress on loving 
service for others, yet he cared little for the generality of men; 
but he did love his disciples, for in them he thought God was 
revealing Himself. 

Vivekananda was the favorite disciple of Ramakrishna. 
Born January 12, 1863, he was educated in Calcutta and 
finally in the Scottish Church College. He joined with others 
in forming a Ramakrishna Order, with Hindu ideals of medita- 
tion and monasticism, to which they added Christian ideals of 
service and works of mercy. There was personal freedom with 
a compact monastic brotherhood. In 1893 Vivekananda came 
to the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and he made a great 
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hit with his audiences in Chicago, New York, and Boston. He 
taught the old-fashioned “knowledge” and “meditation” of 
India, the jnana-yoga and the raja-yoga, aiming at the sup- 
pression of the body and the exaltation of the spirit. Later 
in Los Angeles he called his raja-yoga “applied psychology” 
and found Californians especially good in understanding it, and 
there he founded a Vedanta center, which so impressed him that 
on his return to India he reported, “I helped on the tide of 
Vedanta which is flooding the world.” He died in 1902. What 
we want is action, not speech, he said, ‘and spoke seven volumes 
full.” Hetaught: “Be brave and sincere, then follow any path 
with devotion, and you must reach the Absolute” (p. 88). “Ye 
are the Children of God. . . . It is a sin to call man a 
sinner.” (P. 90.) 

He says Hinduism is true in every detail; the reformers 
are mistaken. Hindu civilization is the flower of Hindu reli- 
gion and so must be true and spiritual, beautiful and good, in 
every fiber of its being. Since Western scholars fail to under- 
stand it, their criticism is utterly worthless, and the comments 
of missionaries ‘are wickedly slanderous. 

On his return to India Vivekananda founded the Rama- 
krishna movement which has had a great influence there in 
making India feel that she was so superior to the West that 
she should cast off the shackles and selfish sensuality of the 
West. This probably has played considerable part in India’s 
revolt and demand for swaraj (self-rule). 

Vedanta, as Hindu philosophy is called, makes no appeal 
to the masses. We find Vivekananda’s converts to be two-fifths 
unmarried, and more than three-fourths are women. More than 
half are from Protestant homes, and about half of the re- 
mainder from non-religious and half from Roman Catholic 
homes. About two-thirds of all who answered his question- 
naire had previously strayed from the parental church into 
other folds, and some had made several shifts. One-half who 
joined the Vedanta movement as church members left the 
church, although Vedanta demands no severing of church 
connection. 
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Many converts claim to find in Vedanta “a broadening of 
outlook that brings sweet tolerance and appreciation of all 
religions.” Some “feel relief in giving up their old, perplexing 
doctrines such as the sinfulness of man, the necessity of faith, 
the vicarious atonement, an extra-cosmic God, Christ the only 
incarnation, the need for conversion, Bible ‘myths’ and the 
exclusive claims of Christianity.” Its claim that all cults are 
true “becomes in America a subtle instrument for the conver- 
sion of nominal Christians to Hinduism.” (See pp. 116-119.) 

But we see that the Ramakrishna Mission is a growth of 
the Christian spirit and American methods grafted onto Hindu 
stock. After his American training in organization Vive- 
kananda went back to India and started a movement that has 
won universal esteem for its unusually devoted and effective 
service, 

Yagoda (equilibrium-giving) is taught by Swami Yoga- 
nanda who is “‘American in tersness of his style and the exuber- 
ance of his claims.” It claims to impart education, contacting 
God, bodily health, and healing, how to eat and what, the 
unity of Christianity and Hindu Yoga, overcoming evil by 
good, realization that life is for the evolution of the human 
consciousness into the divine by individual struggle, that life 
is given to man, not for selfish gratification nor physical pleas- 
ure, but to manifest his divine inner qualities, to unite the East 
and the West, and to unite science and religion by unveiling the 
unity of their underlying principles. (P. 167 f.) It has many 
prominent followers, and they testify to great benefits received. 
(P. 174 f.) 

Similar teachings will be found among all those Orientals 
who come to “lead captive silly women laden with divers lusts,” 
and who use the titles, Maha, Sri or Shri, Swami, Nath, Yogi, 
Ji, Oom, Raja, Singh, Sufi, Baha, Mirza. 

To one who desires a fairly plain statement of the doctrines 
set forth by these Hindu cults, the book may be commended for 
this purpose. One cannot but feel that if the churches taught 
the really vital apostolic religion of early days there would be 


itt 
little ground for these deluders. Taste F Comune 
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Our AvuTHoRIzED Brste VInDICATED © 


WHILE IT Is IMPOssIBLE to do justice in a brief review to the 
amount of material found in this volume, certain features can 
be made clear. It is a dynamic defense of the Textus Receptus 
and the King James Version based thereon, and as a partisan 
polemic it has few equals. Citations abound from many authors, 
and no pains have been spared to collect evidence favoring the 
author’s thesis. The reader thus has, in convenient form, 
material from a fair-sized library, on the author’s side of the 
question. 

The book seems to have been written under great pressure 
and at high speed; but the author’s intention is always clear, 
even if improvements are possible in the typing. For the revi- 
sions and other versions he has little use. Thus he says: 


“Some of those who had part in these Revised and Modern 
Bibles were higher critics of the most pronounced type. At 
least one man sat on the Revision Committee of 1881 who had 
openly and in writing denied the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. On this account, their chairman of high 
standing absented himself almost from the first. Also, men 
sat on the Revision Committee who, openly and in a critical 
hour when their word was of weight, had defended the great 
movement to Romanize the Church of England.” (P. 3.) 


After deprecating efforts to defend the revisions he says: 


“The King James Version was born of the Reformation; 
the Revised Versions and some modern Bibles were born of 
Higher Criticism and Romanizing activities, as this treatise 
will show. 

“We hear a great deal to-day about the Sunday Law of 
the Roman Emperor Constantine, 321 A.D. Why is it that we 
do not hear about the corrupt Bible which Constantine adopted 
and promulgated, the version which for 1800 years has been 
exploited by the forces of heresy and apostasy? ‘This Bible, 
we regret to say, lies at the bottom of many versions which now 
flood the publishing houses, the schools, the churches, yes, many 
homes, and are bringing confusion and doubt to untold millions. 


5 Our Authorized Bible Vindicated. By Benjamin G. Wilkinson, Ph.D., 
Dean of Theology, Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, D. C. 
Washington: Published by the author. 1930. Pp. vit+259. 
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Down through the centuries, the pure Bible, the living Word 
of God, has often faced the descendants of this corrupt Version, 
robed in splendor and seated on the throne of power.” (P. 5.) 


The author states (p. 19) that Constantine found three 
types of manuscripts, the Tertus Receptus, the Palestinian or 
Eusebio-Origen, and the Egyptian. The first was in the hands 
of men of the humbler sort, while the second, its chief con- 
tender, was the product of the pure Word intermingled with 
Greek philosophy as understood by Origen. Constantine 
naturally chose this one as best adapted to his purpose and 
ordered fifty copies to be made. (P. 20.) Dr. Gregory and 
others (p. 21) believe that two of these may have been manu- 
scripts B (Vaticanus) and Aleph (Sinaiticus); but some 
attribute Aleph to Origen. The two are so much alike that the 
former view seems more reasonable; but see below. The 
Egyptian manuscripts were apparently disregarded. 

Dr. Wilkinson proceeds to show (p. 23 ff.) that in the 
second century the Received Text was in use in the churches of 
the Greek Empire, Syria, northern Italy, southern France, and 
the British Isles, so that it must be essentially the original text. 
The part played by the Waldensians in disseminating this text 
is explained, and that the leaders of the Reformation believed 
it to be the genuine New Testament is affirmed. It matches, he 
indicates, the Waldensian version which came down from the 
days of the apostles, and he says that not only Luther but also 
the King James translators used it as their basis. 

Since many passages, in which the Authorized Version 
differs from the revisions, are cited to discredit the latter, it 
seemed best for me to compare with each other the correspond- 
ing Greek texts. It then appeared that the Received readings 
are consistent, tally with claims made elsewhere in the docu- 
ments, and are of the sort likely to be written in the first cen- 
tury, while those found in the Westcott and Hort text are 
suggestive of two things, editing and scribal errors of omission. 
While these results were totally unexpected they ought not to 
have been altogether so, for Professor Albert C. Clark’s The 
Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts should have prepared 
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me to expect the scribal omissions. This latter book is a 
product of pure scholarship and is without a trace of partisan 
bias; but so far as the original New Testament text is con- 
cerned, as I discovered later, it agrees unequivocally with Dr. 
Wilkinson, by endorsing the Western text after having first 
shown in masterly fashion how the omissions in B and Aleph 
probably occurred. 

“Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right.” . The 
prospect of another revision therefore makes Professor Clark’s 
book one to be seriously reckoned with, and it lends to Dr. 
Wilkinson’s an importance that it might not otherwise have. 
Certain considerations (usually overlooked) point in the same 
direction. Late minusculae are now referred to as “cursive 
mss.” ; but there was an early cursive style among the Greeks, 
and it was in use nearly two centuries before our era. Since 
utility then outweighed all other considerations, that style of 
writing would naturally be used in the original New Testament 
documents. 

Uncial manuscripts, on the contrary, with their set capital 
letters, could hardly have been employed until the documents 
had become of some importance in the church and there were 
scribes with learning and leisure. That fact points directly 
to the monastic orders as the probable source of our uncials, 
and the finding of B and Aleph in Catholic hands supports that 
assumption. Both are assigned to the fourth century, and the 
monastic orders, defended by Jerome, began to flourish at that 
time. The notion that Origen prepared Aleph (‘Wilkinson, p. 
21) is therefore extremely doubtful, although he was almost 
certainly responsible for its prototype. Eusebius is said (p. 
22) to have been the author of B. He was commissioned (p. 20) 
by Constantine to supply fifty copies for use in the churches 
of Constantinople; but that does not prove that he wrote B. 

Both B and Aleph are remarkable specimens of beautiful 
uncial writing on fine vellum (p. 247 f.), and that fact is 
significant. The early manuscripts, hastily——and therefore 
cursively—written, probably used cheap materials, even if 
vellum (“parchment”) is referred to in 2 Timothy 4:13. They 
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must have been frequently copied, and those copies would in- 
evitably be scattered far and wide. They would also be care- 
fully preserved, and any chance errors in them would be found 
and corrected. It seems that the popes tried to destroy all such 
copies (pp. 28, 32 ff., 47 ff., etc.) ; but one or two thousand— 
or, possibly, more—are said to be still in existence, and, on 
the testimony of Dr. Hort himself, “ ‘An overwhelming propor- 
tion of the text in all known cursive manuscripts except a few 
is, as a matter of fact, identical’ ” (quoted on p. 100). The 
uncials are few in number, and only five or six are considered 
really important. 

Concerning Dr. Hort’s attitude and that of his followers 
toward the cursives, Dr. Wilkinson writes: 

“On what meat had this great critic, Dr. Hort, fed, when, 
even by his own confession, at the time he had read little of the 
Greek New Testament, and knew nothing of texts and certainly 
nothing of Hebrew, he dared, when only twenty-three years 
old, to call the Received Text ‘villainous’ and ‘vile’? What can 
be the most charitable estimate we can put upon that company 
of men who submitted to his lead, and would assure us . . . 
that they had done nothing . . -? Did they belong to a 


superior race of beings, which entitled them to cast aside 
the work of centuries?” (P. 179 f.) 


Codex B, on which Dr. Hort chiefly relied, is discredited 
by internal evidence, including corrections “by ten different 
scribes ‘at different periods’ ” (p. 247). Its “superiorities” 
suggest emendations made in attempting to improve an original. 
It is no wonder that the W. and H. text is losing ground. 
The uncials, in fact, seem to have been due in part to the 
scholarly activities of Origen (185-253 a.p.), Eusebius (264- 
349 a.p.), and, probably, Jerome (340-420 a.p.). As out- 
standing scholars in the fourth century, two of them should 
be credited with the uncials that appeared in that century and, 
to some extent, with their variant readings. 

Altering “Joseph and his mother” (Luke 2:33) to “his 
father and his mother” and employing the Alexandrian, or 
Septuagintal, eraunao for erewnao—to indicate briefly the na- 
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ture of the changes made—would be easy enough for them, since 
they lacked the reverence for the manuscripts elsewhere mani- 
fested. Moreover, Jerome had to have an authoritative Greek 
text to justify his Latin one (the Vulgate), and it would be 
only natural for him to use one that he had himself prepared 
while living, as he did for a time, in a monastery at Bethlehem. 
That consideration points to Eusebius as the scribe responsible 
for Aleph, but to Jerome as the probable writer of B, copied 
from Aleph or from a similar manuscript. 

As the Jews had an unwritten law, now the Talmud, to 
which Jesus referred—the Word of God had been made of no 
effect through their tradition—so tradition has always had, Dr. 
Wilkinson says, a prominent place in the Catholic Church. He 
credits it with affecting the uncials, and it may in fact have 
caused some alterations to be made. The modern alterations, he 
thinks, are the result of higher critical ideas, a tendency to- 
wards Romanism, and doctrinal prejudices. His citations 
from the revisers themselves prove that there was a doctrinal 
bias; but it is painfully evident that a doctrinal bias lies back 
of the assaults on the revisions, including those of Dr. Wil- 
kinson. In some of his strictures, however, he is justified, in 
spite of this animus. Thus, in 2 Timothy 3:16, where kad is 
rendered “also” instead of and, he shows (p. 184 ff.) that the 
revision is inept. It is hardly necessary to say that inspired 
Scripture is profitable, and the Greek does not justify the 
“also.” 

Of the change in Revelation 1:7, Bishop Westcott is quoted 
(p. 196) as saying: 

‘‘ Al] the tribes of the earth shall mourn over Him in peni- 


tential sorrow, and not, as the Authorized Version, shall wail 


because of Him, in the present expectation of terrible ven- 


geance.’ ” 


The old rendering, however, is hardly improved upon; for 
the original suggests men beating their breasts and wailing in 
the Oriental way. The epi means before, in the presence of 
(Latin coram), rather than “over,” even if the Vulgate, in 
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agreement with Bishop Westcott, does have super; for that 
implies a corpse instead of a glorious risen Lord. ‘This con- 
struction occurs with the accusative, as here, even if it is more 
common with the genitive. 

In the Westcott and Hort text, paraptomata, “faults,” has 
been changed, in James 5:16, to hamartias, “sins,” thus justify- 
ing, Dr. Wilkinson claims, the confessional, and he adds: 

“We know of one dominating Reviser—Dr. Hort—who 


exalted the necessity of an earthly priesthood and who bitterly 
assailed Protestantism for not having it” (p. 207). 


Many other topics are discussed, including Griesbach and 
Mohler; Cardinal Wiseman; Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles; the Polychrome Bible; the Oxford Movement; 
Tractarianism; etc.; and he indicates that Bishop Westcott 
and Dr. Hort were guilty of collusion previous to revision and 
that the revisers were professedly liberal but actually narrow. 
His final chapters, with illustrative material, are devoted to 
what he considers blows against the truth, blows in favor of 
Rome, rejoicings among Catholics over the revision, the influ- 
ence of the American revision committee, and the rising tide of 
Modernism. 

His reverence for the King James Version is hardly justified 
—it has too many weak spots—and he fails to see that in many 
places the revisions, the American in particular, are unques- 
tionably nearer to the original than the old version is, the 
Received Text itself being taken as a basis. And yet, intense 
partisan though he is, what he has to say needs to be considered 
carefully in the interest of ultimate truth. Without a doubt he 
has gone too far; but Westcott and Hort also went too far, 
and, because they went too far, a new revision is in prospect. 
To make that as nearly perfect as possible nothing should be 
neglected, not even this partisan volume of Dr. Wilkinson, 
which voices a growing unrest more vigorously than Philip 
Mauro’s Which Version? but is in substantial agreement with 
it. 

Herzert W. Macovun. 
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Curist1an Sympotics ® 


Usine THE TERM denominations quite broadly, there are said 
to be 212 denominations in the United States. This fact may 
well discourage the earnest advocates of church unity, but in 
itself it is a strong argument for Christian union. However, 
as long as this diversity exists there is room for books like Dr. 
Klotsche’s Christian Symbolics, a general account of all those 
religious bodies among us which make any claim to be Christian. 
In the Introduction symbolics is defined as “that branch of 
Historical Theology which treats of the Christian creeds and 
confessions of faith.” 

The division of the various branches of the church, as 
given here, will strike the average reader as somewhat arbitrary. 
Since it deals with all the denominations and sects in this 
country, why give the Greek, the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, 
the Reformed churches, and the Angelican Communion a chap- 
ter each, and then devote only two to all ‘the modern denomi- 
nations and sects”? Would it not be more logical, when 
describing American Christian bodies, to put them all on the 
same basis, taking them in the order of size, or in that of 
their appearance in the country, or, to be severely impartial, 
even in alphabetical order? However, the arrangement 
adopted may have developed from the fact that the author 
writes rather from his own ecclesiastical viewpoint. After speak- 
in the Preface of his aim “to acquaint students, pastors and 
intelligent laymen with the distinctive characteristics of all 
Christian denominations and sects represented in this country,” 
he adds: “The author has sought to do this as objectively as 
possible and in strict accordance with the sources though he 
has nowhere concealed his own doctrinal views.” 

© Christian Symbolics: or Exposition of the Distinctive Characteristics 
of the Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed Churches, as well as the Modern 
Denominations and Sects represented in this country. By E. H. Klotsche, 
AM., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Exegesis and Symbolics in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska. Burlington, Iowa: ‘The Luth- 
eran Literary Board. 1929. Pp. 413. Index. Bibliographies. 


Religions and Philosophies in the United States of America. Compiled 
by Julius A. Weber. Los Angeles, Cal.: Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc. 1931. 


Pp. 333. 
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Now, if the needs of students, pastors, and laymen of his 
own denomination were frankly intended to determine the char- 
acter of this rather imposing volume, it is an admirable piece 
of work. But its general acceptance beyond his own church 
must certainly be prejudiced by the recurrence of theological 
arguments that reveal the author’s views. It is, of course, 
difficult for one of pronounced ideas and feelings on any subject 
to avoid the intrusion of his own predilections when preparing 
a survey of the whole field under consideration. However, if 
he is to gain the full confidence of his readers, an author must 
attain that high judicial viewpoint that permits an unbiased 
as well as accurate account of the beliefs and acts and loyalties 
of others. In the present case the reader may be pardoned if 
he is inclined to question the wisdom of the writer of such a 
book who descends from the position of the impartial scholar 
to take a polemical attitude on such matters as baptism (p. 
283), ideas of conversion (p. 304), and other items of faith 
and the modes of its expression among the various communions. 

The Introduction discusses Symbol, respecting its name, 
origin, necessity, and authority; and Symbolics, respecting its 
definition and office, and also history. The opening chapter 
is devoted to The Ecumenical Symbols of the Ancient Catholic 
Church, and covers the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Atha- 
nasian creeds. The next five chapters deal respectively with 
The Greek Church, The Roman Catholic Church, The Lutheran 
Church, The Reformed Church, and The Anglican Communion. 
The seventh chapter is occupied with Socinianism-Arminian- 
ism. The eighth and ninth chapters, covering 127 pages, on 
The Modern Protestant Denominations and Sects, cover every- 
thing denominational or sectarian from Congregationalism, 
the Baptists, the Methodists, and the Salvation Army, to the 
Swedenborgians, Communistic Societies (Shakers, Amana 
Society), Holiness Bodies, Mormonism, Christian Science, and 
sO on. 

Altogether, while this book, considering its avowed pur- 
pose, should have been organized upon a broader basis than 
that merely of differences in belief and form, still it is a mine 
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1 of concise information on its subject. The student will also 
{| find rather extended bibliographies appropriately placed 
throughout the volume. The carefully arranged Contents and 


| the Index, as well as the convenient subdivisions in the articles 


| on the various denominations, add to its value as a book of 
_ reference as well as information. 

The second book included in this review is of similar gen- 
eral nature, but produced in an entirely different way. This is 
_ Religions and Philosophies in the United States of America, 


} compiled by Julius A. Weber, termed on his letterhead a “free 


lance.” In his Foreword the compiler says that his intention 
is “to foster friendliness and tolerance among those of different 
creeds; it is an attempt to acquaint the reader, by first-hand 
information, with religions other than his own.” A circular 
accompanying the volume tells us that “Each article has either 
been contributed by or approved by the headquarters of the 
denomination and is published unchanged as submitted, and is 
therefore authoritative.” 

Fifty-two distinct religious groups are included, and in a 
note following the closing paper the compiler explains “the 
absence of other religious bodies from these pages” by stating 
that “the teachings of these faiths closely parallel those given, 
their doctrines being based upon the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, while others are branches of those presented.” The book 
opens with the article on Presbyterians, by Dr. Lewis Seymour 
Mudge; then follow, The Contribution of the Baptist Denomi- 
nation to World Christianity—Rev. John Snape, D.D.; 
Methodism—Rev. Willsie Martin; The Lutheran Faith—Rev. 
M. G. G. Scherer, D.D.; Congregationalism—Dr. F. L. Fagley, 
and The Park Church—Rev. Albert G. Cornwell, D.D.; The 
Protestant Episcopal Church—Rev. George Davidson, D.D.; 
The Roman Catholic Church—Father E. R. Hull; Judaism— 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, and The Creeds and Fundamentals 
of the Jewish Religion—Chief Rabbi I. D. Essrig; The A B C 
of the Christian Science Religion—Judge Clifford P. Smith; 
and so on down a list including not only Christian bodies, 
among them the Salvation Army and the Volunteers of America, 
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but those representing ethical culture, Humanism, Masonry, © 


and various shades of occultism. 
The differences between this book and the one just con- 


sidered lie chiefly in the absence of any comments or criticisms — 
on the part of the compiler, in the lack of anything like dis- 
tinction between bodies or groups of bodies, and in an order of 


arrangement which, while not implying exact. relative impor- 
tance, nevertheless does put the larger and better known 
churches in the forepart of the volume. Here each organiza- 


tion is granted the floor to plead its cause without interruption. ~ 


One may find what Congregationalism and Methodism and 
Lutheranism have to offer, as well as the ideas of the Meta- 
physical School of Health, the Baha’i Movement, the Mazdaz- 
nan Philosophy, and other systems with religious or philo- 
sophical claims. The reader wonders why some of these smaller 
groups are included, but it is perhaps well to have their views 
in convenient form, as most of them occasionally gain more or 
less attention. The various contributors devote their attention 
chiefly to doctrinal matters, though a certain amount of the 
historical appears here and there. 

A review, in the usual sense, of any volume of this nature 
would mean a book in itself. The only thing in such a case is 
to describe each work, as is attempted here. In addition, how- 
ever, each of the two considered may be commended as a com- 
pendium of information from authoritative sources. 


Roxsert M. Kourrz. 


